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PREFACE. 



Like the * Myths of Hellas/ the following chapters 
are a translation of a little book by a Germap 
schoolmaster, Professor C. Witt. They narrate 
the story of the Iliad in simple language, chiefly 
for the benefit of young readers. The ^ Myths of 
Hellas * has won itself a deservedly popular place 
among English children's books, and I venture to 
anticipate, if possible, a still greater popularity for 
the present volume. 

That the story of the Trojan War, in whatever 
form, has all the elements which engage the in- 
terest of even young children^ there is no need to 
prove. Experience has shown that it is so in fact. 
And the causes of this fact are equally patent in the 
movement and incident, the suspenses, the strata- 
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gem, and the mingling of the human, the heroic, 
and the divine which pervade the story. 

From the point of view of education this little 
volume is to be welcomed. As a reading book it 
cannot fail to charm, and the task which opens 
pages like these to the eyes of childhood will soon 
cease to be regarded as a task. Moreover it will 
be a pure gain that school-boys in the later years 
of their school-life should approach the Iliad with 
that familiarity with its matter which such a volume 
as the present, followed perhaps by Pope's Homer, 
or Chapman's, or such other as chance may offer, 
will without fail have given. It will not be so 
much that the schoolboy ' shall be brought past 
the bitterness of his learning,' as that the bitterness 
will have ceased to exist for him. 

From the point of view of culture also some- 
thing, however slight, may be hoped from works 
like this. Some hint of ' the true nature of beauty 
and grace* may in some cases be won ; and with- 
out expecting a new Keats to b^ inspired by these 
pages, we may at least count on some kindred, if 
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fainter, emotion. Bpoks like this are certainly 

more likely than some over which the youthful 

imagination at present ranges to be that * land of 

health ' amid whose * fair sights and sounds * Plato 

tells us that it is desirable for the Commonwealth 

that our youth should dwell. 

Of the translation itself I forbear to speak. 

Its quality and its merits are already before the 

public, and the time for words of introduction is 

past. 

W. G. R. 

March 31, 1884. 
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THE TROJAN WAR. 



CHAPTER I. 

PARIS AND HELEN. 

There was once a sea god named Nereus, who 
lived with his fifty daughters in a beautiful shining 
grotto at the bottom of the sea. The daughters 
were called Nereids, and they spent most of their 
time in spinning with golden spindles ; but if a ship 
was in danger of sinking through storms or rough 
weather, they were always ready to go to the help 
of the distressed sailors, for they were kind and 
friendly to men. They were all marvellously 
beautiful, but especially one of them whose name 
was Thetis, and who was beloved even by the gods 
who dwelt on Mount Olympus. Now there was a 
young prince in Thessaly, named Peleus, who was 
also dear to the gods, and to him they gave the beau- 
tiful Thetis for a wife — a goddess to a mortal man. 

B 
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The marriage was celebrated on Mount Pelion, and 
all the gods and goddesses were invited to it ex- 
cepting one, the goddess of Discord, whose name 
was Eris. She was very angry at not being asked, 
and determined to have her revenge. So when 
the wedding- feast was at its height, she suddenly 
appeared with a golden apple in her hand, and 
threw it among the guests, crying out, * For the 
fairest* Then there arose a strife among the three 
goddesses, Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite, as to which 
of them could claim the apple. And fair indeed 
they all three were — fairer far than any mortal 
woman. Hera the wife of Zeus, the king of the 
gods, looked like the most glorious queen that 
could possibly be imagined, filling the beholder 
with awe and reverence ; Athene had the beauty 
of a hero maiden, and her eyes sparkled with 
courage and wisdom ; Aphrodite was full of charm 
and grace, and no one who saw her could ever tire 
of gazing at her bewitching loveliness. As neither 
of them would give up her claim to the apple, it 
was settled that they should choose a mortal to 
decide between them. Eris had already gained 
her purpose, for when the strife began, all the 
happiness of the wedding-feast was at an end, and 
the guests quickly dispersed. 

Now there lived in Asia a young prince named 
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Paris, who had the care of his father's flocks, and 
tended them on the slopes of Mount Ida, not far 
from the city of Troy. He it was whom the god- 
desses chose to decide which of them was the fairest; 
and one day when he was sitting under the shade 
of a tree in a wooded vale of Mount Ida, playing 
on a reed-pipe, the three suddenly stood before 
him in their dazzling beauty. He was at first 
quite bewildered at the sight, but they told him for 
what purpose they had come, and gave him the 
golden apple, which he was to hand to her whom 
he considered to be the fairest. 

Then Hera first stood forward, and said, * If 
you give the apple to me, I will make you a 
mighty king, ruling over many lands.' After this, 
Athene spoke, and she said, * If you award the 
apple to me, I will gift you with such wisdom that 
men shall extol you as a god, and shall come from 
far distant lands to ask your counsel' Lastly, it 
was the turn of Aphrodite, and she said, * My reward, 
if you decide in my favour, will be that you shall 
have the most beautiful woman in the world for 
your wife.' Each gift, as the goddesses offered it, 
appeared to the young prince to be better than the 
last. When they had done speaking he paused 
for a moment ; but it still seemed to him that the 
promise of having the most beautiful woman in 
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the world for his wife was the best, and he held 
out the apple to Aphrodite. She was overjoyed 
at her victory, but the other two goddesses were 
filled with bitter hatred against the young prince 
and his whole race. 

Some time after this, there began to be much 
talk everywhere of the beauty of Helen, daughter of 
the King of Sparta, who was said to be the loveliest 
maiden in the world. Her real father was Zeus, 
but Tyndareus, the King of Sparta, with whom she 
lived, was her step-father ; and she had two brothers 
named Castor and Pollux, one of whom was the son 
of Zeus and the other the son of Tyndareus. The 
fame of her beauty spread far and wide through- 
out Greece, and there was hardly a young prince 
who did not desire to win her for his wife. Soon 
there was a great assemblage of noble suitors at 
the court of Tyndareus, and the king had to choose 
between them. This made him very uneasy, for 
as he could only make one of them happy by his 
decision, he feared that those who were disappointed 
would take up arms against the husband of Helen 
and destroy the peace of her home ; and he could 
not think of any means of escaping from this 
difficulty. It happened, however, that among the 
suitors was Ulysses, the wise young King of Ithaca. 
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He had come to Sparta like the rest, in the hope of 
obtaining Helen for his wife, but since his arrival 
he had seen a maiden who pleased him even 
better — Penelope, the daughter of Icarius, who was 
one of the chief men of Sparta. Ulysses guessed 
rightly what it was that made Tyndareus move 
about among his guests with a face so full of care, 
and he said to him that if he would induce Icarius 
to promise him his daughter Penelope, he would 
give the king in return some good advice that 
would help him out of his difficulty. Tyndareus 
willingly agreed, and Ulysses gave him the advice 
he had promised. It was this, — that before an- 
nouncing which of the suitors he had chosen to be 
the husband of Helen, he should make them all 
swear solemnly to stand by him if ever he should 
come into any trouble on her account. Tyndareus 
followed this wise advice, and none of the suitors 
ventured to decline the oath, because each of them 
thought, ' Perhaps I may be the chosen husband, 
and then I shall have all the others to help me.* 
After they had all sworn, Tyndareus made known 
his decision, and said that he had chosen the brave 
young hero Menelaiis to be his son-in-law and the 
heir to his kingdom. Soon after this Tyndareus 
died, and Menelaiis succeeded him as king of 
Sparta. 



i 
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Menelaiis had thus the most beautiful wife in all 
Greece, and he and Helen lived happily together 
for some years. But by-and-by Aphrodite thought 
it was time that she should fulfil the promise which 
she had long ago made to Paris in the vale of 
Mount Ida, and she went to him and said, * Get 
ready a ship and set out for Greece. There, in the 
house of Menelaiis, the King of Sparta, you will 
find the most beautiful woman in the world, and I 
will cause her to forsake her husband and return 
with you to Troy.' Paris begged his father, King 
Priam, to lend him a ship, for he wanted, he said, 
to travel to Greece and establish friendly inter- 
course with the nobles and princes of that country ; 
and Priam gave him what he wanted. When he 
arrived in Sparta he was kindly received by the king ; 
for though the eyes of the young man were full of 
love, how should Menelaiis suspect that he had come 
to rob him of his wife ? 

Helen was soon affected by the magic spell 
which Aphrodite cast over her, and when she sat 
at the feast with her husband and Paris, she could 
not turn her eyes away from the stranger. Every 
day he pleased her better, though if it had not been 
for the magic of Aphrodite she would never have 
preferred him to her husband ; for Paris was beau- 
tiful indeed, but with the beauty of a dancer, 
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whereas Menelaiis had the beauty of a hero. 
Many a secret talk they had together, and at last 
the queen consented to forsake her husband and 
child, and to go away with Paris to a strange 
land, taking all her treasures with her. They 
prepared everything for their flight, and one day 
when Menelaiis came home from hunting, he saw 
far out at sea the ship in which Helen had sailed 
away with the robber, 

Menelaiis was beside himself with grief and 
distress ; but he had a brother, Agamemnon, 
the powerful King of Mycenae, who when he 
heard of his trouble, came to Sparta to try and 
comfort him. He told him that he would soon be 
able to recover his wife with the help of the princes 
who had formerly sued for Helen, for they were 
still bound by their oath, and it would be their 
duty to restore her to the husband from whom she 
had been stolen away. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE GREEKS AT AULIS. 

Agamemnon went from one princely house to 
another, and demanded of all that they should 
speedily make ready to come to the help of his 
brother ; and he found everywhere a willing ear, for 
besides the oath they had sworn, the princes were 
one and all outraged by the shameful way in which 
Paris had returned the hospitality of Menelaiis, and 
they were eager to set out to punish him. They 
were all to assemble in the harbour of Aulis with 
their followers and as many ships as they could get 
together ; and when they had all arrived, it was such 
a fleet as had never been seen before in Greece. 
There were many more than a thousand ships, and 
the men who filled them could not be counted. 

There were still however, two heroes missing, 
without whom Agamemnon was not willing to 
begin the war, — the wise Ulysses and the strong 
Achilles. 

Ulysses was by no means afraid of war, and 
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never shrank from a gallant fight, but just now 
he was unwilling to leave his home, for he loved 
tenderly his wife Penelope ; and a year ago a little 
son had been born to him, whom he had named 
Telemachus. As he had not come to Aulis, 
Agamemnon sent two heroes — Menelaiis and the 
wise Palamedes — to Ithaca, to induce him to come 
and take his part in the war. Ulysses heard of 
the guests who had landed in his island, and 
knowing their errand, he immediately thought of 
a device by which he hoped to escape. He went 
out into the field, harnessed an ox and an ass 
together in a plough, and drove the strange pair up 
and down, making grimaces and gestures as 
if he were mad ; and then he sowed the furrows 
he had made with salt instead of corn. Menelaiis 
thought he was really out of his mind, but Pala- 
medes knew it was only an artifice. The nurse 
was standing by with the little Telemachus in her 
arms, and he took the child from her and laid 
him down just in front of the advancing plough. 
If Ulysses had been really mad he would have 
driven over the child without knowing what he 
was doing, but instead of that he pulled up quickly, 
took the boy up in his arms and covered him 
with kisses. Thus one sharp-witted man outdid 
another, and as Ulysses had no longer any excuse. 
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he yielded . to the wish of the heroes, took leave ot 
his wife and child, and set off with twelve ships to 
the help of the Greeks. 

Achilles was the son of King Peleus and of the 
goddess Thetis, and it had been decreed by Fate 
that his life should either be long and uneventful, 
or else short and glorious. His mother had no 
hesitation as to the choice she would make for 
him, and was quite willing to renounce the honour 
of being mother to a hero whose name would be 
honoured by all men, if only she could keep him 
alive for many years. So when she heard that the 
Greeks were preparing to make war against Troy, 
she took the young hero to an island and kept him 
hidden there ; for she knew that at the first call 
from the Greeks he would joyfully go with them 
and take his part in the perils of the war. 

But the Greeks, who were now assembled at 
Aulis, were told by Calchas the priest, who under- 
stood the meaning of the signs vouchsafed, by the 
gods, that unless Achilles went with them to the 
war they would not gain the victory, and Agamem- 
non sent therefore Ulysses and some other heroes 
to find out where he was. They made many 
inquiries, and at last discovered that he was 
living, dressed as a maiden, in the house of Ly- 
comedes, king of the island of Scyros, who had a 
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great many daughters. The spies went to Scyros, 
and gave themselves out as merchants travelling 
with beautiful stuffs suitable for ladies* dresses. 
They were taken to the palace, and Ulysses spread 
out his stuffs before the king's daughters, and bar- 
gained with them about the price. He had also 
brought a spear and a shield with him which he 
placed in a corner of the room. Presently there 
was heard, on a sudden without, the sound of a 
war trumpet, as if some enemies had entered the 
conntry and were about to make an attack upon 
the house. The maidens were all seized with 
panic and ran away shrieking ; only one remained, 
who with a manly step strode towards the corner 
where the shield and spear were standing, took 
them up, and hastened to the door to encounter 
the enemy. It was, however, only a contrivance of 
Ulysses, in order to discover which of the supposed 
maidens was the young hero ; and now he smilingly 
held him back and said, * You are Achilles, and we 
are no traders, but heroes sent by Agamemnon to 
find out your hiding-place and invite you to join 
us in our expedition against Troy.' Willingly did 
Achilles accept the invitation, and he went home to 
his father's house to prepare for the war. Peleus 
gave him ships and a troop of brave followers to 
accompany him ; and he admonished him at parting 
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to make himself renowned as the bravest of all the 
Greeks, and to fight always in the forefront of the 
battle. 

But before the Greeks actually set out, they 
wished to know whether the Trojans would restore 
Helen and her treasures peaceably, so Menelaiis 
and Ulysses were chosen to go and ascertain this, — 
Menelaiis because he was the husband who had been 
injured, and Ulysses because he excelled all men 
in wise and prudent speech. They went to Troy 
and proclaimed that a great host was assembled 
who had sworn to take and utterly destroy the 
city, unless the Trojans would consent to give 
up the wife and the treasures that Paris had carried 
off. There were many men in Troy who wished 
for peace, but Paris declared that he would never 
part with the treasures of which he had possessed 
himself; and his father, the king, and most of the 
Trojans were so captivated with the marvellous 
beauty of Helen, that they were ready to embark 
in a dangerous war rather than part with her. The 
messengers were therefore able to effect nothing, 
and soon left the city. Whilst they were there, they 
were hospitably entertained by Prince Antenor ; but 
the people bore them no goodwill, and they would 
not have been secure from violence and outrage if 
Antenor had not protected them from the mob. 
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Meanwhile at Aulis the preparations were all 
complete, and the fleet was now quite ready to de- 
part ; but day after day there blew steadily contrary 
winds, so that it was impossible to set out. At last 
the Greeks desired the priest Calchas to inquire of 
the gods why they were angry, and how their 
wrath might be appeased. He told them that it 
was because Agamemnon had once in hunting 
killed a hind which was sacred to Artemis, the 
goddess of the chase, and that nothing could atone 
for this but the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the daughter 
of Agamemnon. The king was seized with fear 
and horror, but he would not hear of making such 
an atonement ; his daughter was dearer to him 
than anything in the world, and he said that he 
would let anything happen rather than consent to 
her being offered up as a victim. So the time went 
by ; the contrary winds continued to blow, and the 
Greeks became more and more impatient. Then 
all the other princes said to Agamemnon that for 
the sake of his brother and of the rest of the 
Greeks, he must obey the will of the gods ; and 
they so worked upon him, that at last he consented 
to do as they wished, and sent to fetch the maiden 
from her home. But the mother of Iphigenia 
would not have parted with her for any considera- 
tion if she had known of the fate that lay in store 
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for her ; so Agamemnon deceived his wife, and 
sent word to her that she was to bring Iphigenia 
immediately to the camp of the Greeks, because 
he wanted to betroth her to the young Achilles, 
before they set sail for Troy. Clytemnestra was 
glad to hear of this, and hastened to Aulis 
with her daughter, in festal array, followed by a 
noble train of attendants ; but when she knew the 
truth, she was filled with rage and despair, and she 
cursed her husband for having consented to this dark 
deed. Iphigenia would gladly have lived longer ; 
but, as there could be no escape for the Greeks 
except through her death, she submitted to the 
hard necessity, and allowed herself to be led to the 
altar as a willing victim. The sacrificial fire flamed 
high and bright ; beside the altar stood the maiden, 
and close to her the priest, with the sacrificial 
knife in his hand. First he prayed to Artemis, 
and then he raised the knife to plunge it into the 
heart of the maiden ; but at that moment a cloud 
suddenly descended, and produced a complete 
darkness ; — and when the cloud raised itself again, 
there lay upon the step of the altar a hind instead 
of Iphigenia, and the maiden had disappeared. 
The priest recognised the will of the goddess, and 
slaughtered the hind for the sacrifice ; and no sooner 
was it accomplished than the sails of the ships 
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were already flapping with the favourable wind. 
Iphigenia had meanwhile been borne through the 
air to a far distant country, where there was a 
temple of Artemis, in which she served the goddess 
as a priestess ; and after many years had passed by 
she was allowed once more to return to her home 
in the beautiful land of Greece. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GREEKS AND TROJANS. 

The Greeks now sailed over the wide sea till they 
reached the coast of Asia, and drew near to the 
city of Troy. They landed at some distance from 
the city, and drew up their ships on to the shore, 
placing them in rows one behind the other. No 
small distance would anyone have had to go who 
wished to walk the whole length of one of those 
rows, and countless were the tents set up for the 
princes and people to live in. The encampment, 
with its broad streets and narrow pathways, looked 
like a town not less in size than the mighty Troy 
itself 

The Trojans were filled with amazement when 
they saw from their walls this wondrous camp, 
stretching farther than the eye could 'reach. Yet 
they did not lose courage, for they had sent to 
summon all their neighbours to come and help 
them, and a goodly band of men had hastened to 
their assistance. But above all they trusted in the 
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fifty sons of their king, Priam. Brave and noble 
they were every one, but none of them approached 
in valour the eldest of the brothers, the mighty 
Hector. He was well skilled, moreover, in the 
management of armies, and he loved his country 
far beyond life itself. Amongst the other citizens 
also, there were many brave heroes ; and in case 
the worst should befall them in the open field, they 
had their high-walled and fast-barred city in which 
they could always find a safe refuge. They hoped 
therefore that the Greeks would soon be obliged to 
abandon the war, and return, shamed and discom- 
fited, to their own homes. They did not know 
what a noble band of heroes had ranged themselves 
under the leadership of King Agamemnon. 

Of all the Greeks, the strongest and mightiest 
was Achilles ; but there were many others not far 
behind him in valour. There were, moreover, 
among the host of the Greeks, not only brave men 
who could fight, but also wise men who could give 
counsel. The cautious Ulysses was there, and the 
aged and experienced Nestor, who in his youth 
had lived much in the company of heroes, and had 
distinguished himself in many a dangerous conflict. 
He was now so old that the grandsons of those 
who had been the companions of his youth were 
already grown men, and he might well have been 

c 
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excused if he had chosen to remain quietly at 
home and wait for news of the war till the heroes 
should return and tell him all about it But his 
brave spirit would not allow him to rest in idle- 
ness, and he preferred to follow the younger men 
to Troy, and win for himself honour and renown, 
not only on the battle-field, but still more in the 
council-chamber. To him the Greeks referred 
whenever it was necessary to consider which would 
be the course that would lead the most surely to 
glory and to gain, for Nestor had the advantage of 
knowing from his own experience the great deeds 
of the past which served for warning and for pat- 
tern to the men of later times ; and when he rose 
to speak, the words that fell from his lips were 
so clear and so persuasive, that his opinion always 
gained the approval of those who listened to him. 
Soon the struggle began, and the plain between 
Troy and the camp of the Greeks was constantly 
deluged with blood. Yet year after year went by, 
and the end of the war seemed to approach no 
nearer, for there were many valiant heroes on both 
sides, and fate seemed to favour first one party and 
then the other. It was as when a troop of boys are 
engaged in some trial of strength, which often lasts 
a long time before victory declares itself for one 
side or the other ; for when one party seems quite 
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exhausted and on the point of giving way, some- 
thing inspires them often with new ardour, and 
putting forward their utmost strength, they succeed 
in regaining the ground they had lost. 

Even the gods on Mount Olympus watched the 
fight with keen interest, and themselves took part 
in it, by coming to the help of the mortals who 
were most dear to them, whether Greeks or Trojans, 
in their time of need. Hera and Athene had 
ever loved the Greeks above all other nations, and 
in this war they were the more ready to help them 
because they hated Paris and all who fought on 
his side, and desired their ruin. 

Now as the Greeks were far from their homes, 
they were obliged to take as spoil from the enemy 
all that they needed to support life. They often 
therefore made foraging expeditions into the neigh* 
bouring towns and villages, headed by Achilles or 
some other chief, and on these occasions the men 
were killed, the women were captured as slaves, and 
all that was worth carrying off was brought back 
to the camp, when the booty was shared between 
the chiefs and the people. The people had thus 
provisions in abundance, and the chiefs filled their 
tents with vessels of gold and silver and other 
costly treasures. 



CI. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGAMEMNON AND ACHILLES. 

Nine years had thus gone by, and the hopes of 
the Greeks were fixed upon the tenth year ; for it 
had been foretold by a divine token that the tenth 
year would witness the end of the war, and the 
destruction of the hated city. Whilst they were 
at Aulis they were assembled one day under a 
beautiful plane-tree close by a clear stream of 
running water. They had raised an altar of green 
turf, and were about to offer to the gods a hecatomb 
— that is, a great sacrifice of many animals. But 
at that moment, there came from under the altar 
a great dragon with bloody jaws, who glided up to 
the top of the tree, where there was a nest with 
eight young sparrows in it. The poor little birds 
screamed piteously, but the dragon swallowed them 
one after another, and ended by devouring the 
mother, who had kept flying round and round the 
nest, as if she could protect her young ones. When 
he had done this, the dragon remained motionless 
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and the Greeks presently saw that he was turned 
to stone. Then they asked the priest Calchas 
what it meant, and he said, ' As the dragon has 
devoured the nine sparrows, so will you fight in 
vain for nine years, but in the tenth year the city 
will be yours/ 

It was now the beginning of the tenth year, 
and just at this time there arose a grievous 
division among the Greeks themselves. King 
Agamemnon had, after one of the foraging expe- 
ditions, gained as his share of the booty a beau- 
tiful and gifted maiden named Chrisels, who had 
been captured and made a slave. Her father 
was a priest of Apollo in the town of Chrysa, and 
he came to the camp with a consecrated garland 
round his head and a golden wand in his hand, 
and demanded in the name of the god he served 
that his daughter should be restored to him ; he 
brought, moreover, rich treasures for her ransom. 
All the other chiefs said that the priest should be 
held in honour and allowed to take away his 
daughter, but Agamemnon dismissed the old man 
with rough words, and threatened to punish him 
severely if he ever again ventured to appear in his 
presence. Sorrowfully the priest returned to his 
home and prayed to Apollo to avenge him on the 
Greeks. The god heard, and soon a pestilence 
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broke out in the camp, first among the mules and 
dogs, and then among the men themselves. One 
after another was laid low by the arrows of Apollo, 
and day after day arose the flames of the funeral 
piles on which the bodies of the dead were being 
burnt. At last Achilles summoned the chiefs to- 
gether and desired the soothsayer Calchas to declare 
to them wherefore the god was wroth, and how 
he might be appeased. Calchas answered that he 
knew well the cause of the pestilence, but feared to 
declare it, unless Achilles would swear to protect 
him from the wrath of him whom he would make his 
enemy by what he had to say. Achilles swore that 
he would protect him, were it even from Agamemnon 
himself ; and then Calchas proclaimed the reason 
of the pestilence, and said further that it would 
not cease until the priest's daughter had been 
restored to her home without ransom, and a heca- 
tomb of a hundred victims had been offered up to 
the god. Agamemnon was much displeased, but he 
said that for the sake of the Greeks he would send 
back the slave to her father ; yet must they give 
him another instead of her. To this Achilles re- 
plied that he must wait until the time when Troy 
should be overcome, and then he should receive 
three or four times the value of his present loss. 
But Agamemnon was already angered with Achilles 
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for having promised his protection to the sooth- 
sayer, and he made answer that no other slave 
would content him but the maiden BriseYs, who 
had fallen to the lot of Achilles himself, and that 
if Achilles refused to part with her peaceably, he 
would possess himself of her by force. Then more 
stormy words and offensive speeches were bandied 
about between the two chiefs, and at last Achilles 
said that he would not indeed fight with the king 
about a slave girl ; but that since this was the 
gratitude he gained by coming to the help of the 
Greeks, he should withdraw himself from taking 
any further part in the war, and return home again 
with all his ships. But Agamemnon gave no heed 
to his words. Then Achilles rose, and dashing his 
princely staff upon the ground, cried out, *As 
surely as this staff has borne neither twigs nor 
leaves since the day when it was cut from the tree, 
so surely will the time come when the Greeks shall 
sue in vain for my help, and when Agamemnon 
will bitterly repent that he has denied to the 
bravest of his heroes the honour due to him.' 

Achilles kept his word. When Agamemnon 
afterwards sent two heralds to fetch Brisefs, he 
allowed them to take her, notwithstanding her 
unwillingness to leave him. He withdrew him- 
self, moreover, from the camp and from the council- 
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chamber, hard though it was to him to feel that he 
had no longer any part or lot in the war. 

The priest's daughter was sent back to Chrysa 
by Agamemnon without ransom, and with her a 
hecatomb, which the priest sacrificed on the altar 
of Apollo, praying that the god would cause the 
pestilence to cease. At the same time, a huge 
sacrifice was offered in the camp, and all the Greeks 
purified themselves and washed their bodies. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FIGHT BETWEEN PARIS AND MENELAUS. 

The Greeks returaed again to the fight, but without 
the Myrmidons (as the brave followers of Achilles 
were called). These remained behind in their tents ; 
and their horses, instead of dashing over the battle- 
field with the war-chariots, were allowed to feed at 
their leisure, for the chariots were standing unused 
in the tents, wrapped in coverings. The Myrmidons 
tried to beguile the time by amusing themselves 
with all sorts of games, and vied with one another 
in hurling heavy plates to see who was strongest 
of arm, and in throwing spears and shooting with 
arrows to see who was keenest of eye ; but they 
would far rather have taken their part in the battle, 
as of old. 

When the Trojans saw that the enemy were 
preparing for the fight, they also made ready, and 
hastened from the gates to meet them. On both 
sides the foot-soldiers marched in front, and behind 
them came the chiefs and princes, mostly in chariots 
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of war. Among the foremost of the Trojan 
princes was Paris, who in a loud voice demanded 
that one of the noblest of the Greek heroes should 
come forward and fight with him. Menelaiis heard 
the challenge with joy, and he sprang down from 
his chariot and hastened to meet Paris, eager to 
slay the man who had robbed him of his wife. 
But, as when a wayfarer in a wooded glade 
comes unawares upon a huge snake and flees from 
it, so was Paris seized with sudden fear, and rushed 
back to shelter himself among his countrymen. 
His brother Hector followed him and reproached 
him for his cowardice. * How will the Greeks 
scorn thee,' said he ; * thou hast had courage to rob 
a stranger of his wife, but further than this thy 
valour does not go, for in the battle thy lute- 
playing is of no avail, nor yet thy beautiful coun- 
tenance, neither thy long fair hair.' Paris was 
put to shame by his words, and he answered, 
* Hector, thy reproach is just. Yea, let the Trojans 
and the Greeks cease from the battle ; I alone 
will fight with Menelaiis for Helen and her trea- 
sures.' Then went Hector forward and stood in 
front of the Trojan ranks, making a sign that 
he wished to speak ; and when Agamemnon had 
proclaimed peace. Hector declared the purpose of 
his brother. To this Menelaiis made answer, * So 
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let it be ; let the quarrel of the Greeks and the 
men of Troy be thus decided. But first let both 
sides bind themselves by a sacred treaty that the 
party of him who is conquered will abide by the 
result of the fight. Bring King Priam from the 
city that he may swear to us ; we will trust in the 
oath of the old man.* 

Hector sent two heralds to the city, and soon 
Priam arrived on the battle-field, and with him the 
aged Antenor. Three lambs, one of which was a 
black one, were placed in the midst of the open 
plain, and Agamemnon cut off their forelocks, and 
prayed to Zeus, and to Helios, and to the goddess 
of the earth, arid to the gods of the neighbouring 
streams, to witness the oath. Then he cut the 
throats of the lambs and let their blood sink into 
the ground, and after this the heralds brought cups 
of wine which were poured out as a libation to the 
gods, and Greeks and Trojans prayed alike that 
Zeus would punish him who should break the oath, 
and would scatter his brains upon the earth as the 
wine which was now flowing over it. 

When the treaty was concluded, Priam returned 
to the city, for he did not wish to remain, lest 
haply he should see his son fall in the fight. Hector 
and Ulysses measured out the ground, and directed 
the combatants where to take their stand. Then 
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they placed two pebbles in a helmet, marked with 
the names of the two heroes, and Hector shook it 
without looking. The lot of Paris leaped out first, 
and he had therefore the first throw ; he took aim 
and struck the shield of Menelaiis with his spear, but 
did not pierce through it It was now the turn of 
Menelaiis ; but first he prayed aloud to Zeus to 
grant him the victory, so that in the time to come 
men might fdar to deal treacherously by those who 
should show them hospitality ; then he threw his 
spear, and his arm was so much stronger than the 
arm of Paris that the spear pierced through the 
shield and the clothes of his enemy even to his 
body ; yet did it not injure him, for he turned 
aside, so that the weapon did but graze his skin. 
Then Menelaiis sprang upon Paris with his raised 
sword, and dealt a mighty blow on his helmet, 
meaning to cleave through it and wound him in 
the head ; but the blade broke in three pieces. 
Quickly then he seized hold of the crest of his 
helmet and tore at it, meaning to drag Paris along 
the ground and thus end his days. But there drew 
near, unseen of men, Aphrodite, the goddess to 
whom Paris was dear ; and she loosed the strap 
that fastened his helmet, so that Menelaiis soon 
found himself holding an empty helmet in his 
hand. He threw it towards the Greeks and seized 
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a spear, but when he looked round again, Paris 
was nowhere to be seen. He sought him dili- 
gently amongst the Trojans, and they, indeed, 
would not have helped him' to escape, for they now 
all hated him, looking upon him as the cause of 
the miserable war, but nowhere could Mehelaiis 
find any trace of him, for Aphrodite had covered 
him with a cloud and carried him through the air 
to his own house, where he was now lying at his 
ease, stretched out on soft cushions. 

Helen had been watching the fight from the 
city walls, wishing with all her heart that victory 
might fall to the lot of her first husband ; for the 
enchantment by which Aphrodite had made her 
willing to leave him had now lost its power, and 
she bitterly regretted the day when she had con- 
sented to forsake her home and sail away with 
Paris. 

Then Agamemnon cried aloud, *Ye men of 
Troy, Menelaiis has conquered ; prepare to deliver 
over to us Helen and all her treasures.* And to 
this no man made reply. But the goddesses Hera 
and Athene, who hated the Trojans, and had sworn 
that the city should be overthrown, had no mind 
to let the war come to an end so easily ; and Athene 
took the form of one of the Trojan heroes and 
went to Pandarus, a hero who had come with his 
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people from a neighbouring country to help King 
Priam. To him she said, * This is now the moment 
for thee to win the favour of Paris by killing his 
bitterest enemy, Menelaiis, who stands there among 
the Greeks, suspecting nothing. Pray to Apollo 
to direct thine arrow that thou mayest not loose it 
from thy bow in vain.' Pandarus was easily in- 
fluenced ; he took his bow and arrows, and calling 
to some of his companions to come and hold their 
shields before him that he might not be seen by 
the Greeks, he first prayed to Apollo and then took 
aim through a space between the shields, and shot. 
He was a skilled archer, and the arrow would have 
gone through the heart of Menelaiis if Athene had 
not come to his help ; but she turned the arrow 
aside so that it hit a place which was protected by 
a double thickness of belt, and though it pierced 
through the belt and the garments beneath it, it 
went but a little way into the flesh. 

Thus was the treaty broken and the war was 
rekindled. Greeks and Trojans rose from the 
ground on which they had stretched themselves, 
and soon the battle was again surging tumultu- 
ously over the plain, now in one direction, and now 
in another. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DIOMEDES. 

Among the Greeks there was a brave young hero 
named Diomedes, who was dear to Athene. On 
this day he distinguished himself above all others, 
and had already slain many a Trojan, when he 
was espied by Pandarus, who immediately took 
aim and wounded him in the right shoulder, the 
arrow going right through his armour and coming 
out on the further side. Then Pandarus cried 
aloud for joy, * Now, may you press on with fresh 
courage, O Trojans, for the bravest of the Greeks is 
wounded, and has but a short time longer to live. 
The wound was not so grievous as Pandarus sup- 
posed, but Diomedes was unable to fight any 
longer. Faint and discouraged, he left the battle, 
and begged one o^ ]^s friends to draw the arrow 
from his wound. Then he lifted up his prayer 
to Athene, and said, * Gracious goddess, grant me 
this favour at thy hands, even that I may again at 
no distant time meet in battle the man who has 
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wounded me, and boasted that he had smitten me 
to death.' Immediately he felt new strength and 
vigour steal through his limbs, and was as sound 
as if no injury had befallen him. And the goddess 
herself appeared to him and said, 'Now mayest 
thou return to the battle, but this day not only 
the Trojans, but the gods themselves are fighting 
against you. Therefore will I take away from 
before thine eyes the cloud which veils the gods 
from the sight of mortals, so that thou mayest 
know them and fear them. Dare not to fight 
with any of the other gods, but if Aphrodite enters 
into the battle, spare her not.' 

Diomedes hastened to place himself again in 
the foremost rank, and if before he had been 
dreadful to the enemy, he was now far more 
terrible, and seemed like a raging lion let loose 
among them. One of the Trojan princes, Aeneas, 
who was a son of Aphrodite, saw that the people 
fled in terror before him, and he sought out 
Pandarus, the unerring archer, and begged him to 
seize his bow and put a stop to the destruction 
that was being wrought by Diomedes. But 
Pandarus answered him bitterly, * This appears to 
be Diomedes that I again see, although it is but a 
short time since my arrow pierced his body. If it 
is my fate ever again to return home, let he who 
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will sever my head from my body if it is not my 
first action to break my bow in pieces and cast it 
into the fire. Twice to-day have I aimed with it, 
and each time have I hit my enemy, but without 
doing him any injury. Far better had it been for 
me had I rather brought horses and a war chariot, 
and fought with spear and sword/ Then Aeneas 
begged Pandarus to get into his chariot, to which 
he willingly consented, and it was agreed that 
Aeneas should guide the chariot, and that Pan- 
darus should fight. So they hastened towards 
Diomedes, who when he saw them coming, said 
joyfully to those who were near him, * Never again, 
I trust, will these return alive — at any rate not both 
of them. Let but Athene now give me her aid, and 
I shall kill them and carry off as my booty this 
noble pair of horses, the offspring of those which 
Zeus once gave to King Laomedon, in exchange 
for his son Ganymede.' ^ To which Pandarus made 
answer from the chariot, * My arrow has failed to 
kill thee, Diomedes, yet will I seek to give thee the 
death-wound with my spear.' He threw, and see- 
ing that he had pierced the shield of his adversary, 
he cried out, * Now art thou smitten, and death is 

* Zeus had once sent his sacred eagle to steal away the beautiful 
boy Ganymede, and carry him off to Mount Olympus to be his cup- 
bearer. See * Myths of Hellas ' (Longmans & Co.), p. 127. 
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near thee.* But the spear had not gone through the 
flesh, and Diomedes in return hurled his weapon 
and hit Pandarus between the nose and eyes, so 
that he sank down and died instantly. Aeneas 
sprang from his chariot and placed himself in front 
of the dead body of his friend in order to protect 
it. But Diomedes seized a great stone that had 
been set up in the plain as a landmark, and hurl- 
ing it with all his might at Aeneas, he hit him on 
the thigh and crushed the bone. Aeneas reeled 
and fell to the ground, stunned by the blow, but his 
mother Aphrodite came quickly to his rescue, and 
covered him with her veil, embracing him, Dio- 
medes perceived her, and remembering the instruc- 
tions of Athene, he cried aloud, * Is it not enough for 
thee, O Aphrodite, to beguile weak women ? dost 
thou desire also to meddle with strife and war?' and 
saying this he thrust at her with his spear and 
wounded her beautiful hand. No blood flowed from 
the wound, for the gods who neither eat bread nor 
drink wine have no blood in their veins, but have in- 
stead the red juice ichor, which now streamed over 
the fair skin of Aphrodite. She was terrified and 
fled away with a cry of horror, leaving the body of 
her son upon the ground. Yet was it not forsaken, 
for the god Apollo, who was also a friend to the 
Trojans, covered it with a cloud so that it could 
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not be seen by the enemy. Diomedes alone dis- 
cerned the god, and knew that Aeneas was still 
lying in the self-same place. Undaunted, he 
pressed towards him, and three times he essayed 
to give him the death-wound, but each time he 
was driven back by a mighty blow on his shield 
from the hand of Apollo. For the fourth time he 
drew near, but in a voice that chilled the blood even 
of Diomedes, Apollo said to him, * Stand back, 
Diomedes, and dare not to fight against the im- 
mortal gods.' Then the hero turned unwillingly 
away. His companions had meanwhile possessed 
themselves of the divinely descended horses of 
Aeneas, and had driven them away to the tents of 
the Greeks, 

With groans and tears came Aphrodite back to 
the abode of the gods, although her wound was 
already healed. But Athene mocked her, and said 
to Zeus, so that she could hear it, * Aphrodite has 
no doubt been again persuading some Greek 
woman to leave her home with one of the Trojans 
to whom she is now so devoted, and the fondling 
and caressing have caused her to scratch her hand 
with a brooch.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HECTOR AND AJAX. 

When evening approached, Hector again made a 
sign that he desired to hold parley with the Greeks. 
Both armies stayed from the battle, and Hector 
cried aloud, * Hear me, Greeks and Trojans. Zeus 
has not willed that the treaty should be kept, and 
now must we again fight until victory shall declare 
itself for this side or for that. Let then one of the 
bravest heroes of the Greeks stand forth and fight 
with me. And let it be agreed that the armour of 
him that is slain shall belong to the victor, but his 
corpse shall be given back to his own people that 
it may be buried with honour.' Nine of the Greek 
heroes offered to fight with Hector, and when they 
cast lots to see which of them it should be, the lot 
fell to him whom the Greeks most desired — to the 
mighty Ajax, called the Greater, because there was 
another Ajax in the army who was less of stature 
than he. Greatly did he rejoice that the lot had 
fallen to him, and he clothed himself in armour from 
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head to foot, and went forth with a step as bold 
as the god of day himself, and with an air as gay 
as one who goes to the dance. In his left hand he 
carried his huge shield, which protected him from 
the crown of the head right down to the feet ; it 
was made of seven layers of strongest ox-hide, 
covered with an eighth layer of bronze. 

The Trojans were afraid for Hector, and the 
hero himself felt his heart beat quicker than was 
its wont. Ajax said to him, * Though Achilles in 
his wrath remains by his ships, yet have we many 
heroes who fear not to fight with thee. Take, if 
thou wilt, the first throw.' Hector stretched wide 
his arm and hurled his spear with all his might 
against Ajax. There was no lack of force in the 
throw, but the weapon went through but six folds 
of the shield, and stayed itself in the seventh. 
Then it was the turn of Ajax ; and his spear 
pierced through shield and armour, and would have 
wounded his adversary in a mortal part, but that 
Hector turned a little aside so that the weapon did 
but graze his flesh. Both the heroes then drew 
forth their spears, and fell upon one another like 
two lions or wild boars. Before long. Hector was 
slightly wounded in the neck, but he nevertheless 
raised from the ground a heavy stone, and struck 
the boss in the centre of his enemy's shield. Then 
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Ajax laid hold of a stone still heavier — a stone 
that would have been large enough for a mill- 
stone — and threw it with such force against the 
shield of Hector, that it crashed through it and 
caused him to sink upon the ground. He sprang 
up again however, and the two heroes prepared to 
continue the fight with swords. But by this time 
the sun had sunk low in the heaven, and the 
heralds who stood by to overlook the fight held 
out their wands between the two combatants, and 
stopped them. Then said the herald of Troy, 
* Dear children, Zeus loves you both, for brave 
heroes ye are, both the one and the other. Cease 
therefore from the struggle, for now is darkness 
approaching, in which it behoves men to rest and 
not to fight.' Ajax left it to Hector to decide 
whether or not they should continue the fight, for 
it was he who had given the challenge ; and Hector 
said, * Let us cease for to-day ; often again shall we 
measure our strength one against the other. But 
first let us exchange gifts, that men may say of us 
that we separated in honourable friendship after 
a hard fight' Hector then presented to Ajax his 
sword with its sheath adorned with silver bosses, 
and the sword-belt belonging to it ; and Ajax gave 
to Hector his waist-belt of beautiful purple dye. 
So ended the battle for that day, and both 
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parties left the field. The Trojans retreated 
within the walls of their city, and held a council 
at which the aged Antenor spoke. He said, * The 
sacred treaty has been broken by us — we cannot 
deny it — and I fear the wrath of the gods. Let us 
therefore be advised, and restore Helen and her 
treasures to the Greeks.' But Paris answered, vehe- 
mently, that the treasures indeed he would be willing 
to give up, if that would bring peace, but that with 
Helen herself he would not part for any price. 

So on the next morning a herald was sent to 
the chiefs of the Greeks, to say that if they would 
make peace with Troy, all the treasures of Helen 
should be delivered over to them. But the Greeks 
refused the offer ; and Diomedes said, * If they were 
willing to give up Helen herself into the bargain 
we should nevertheless fight on, for even a fool 
must see that destruction is already hovering over 
the city.' They agreed however to make a truce 
for some days, until the dead had been removed 
from the battle-field, and buried honourably ; and 
Greeks and Trojans met in peace, each side seek- 
ing among the corpses for their own dead. The 
Trojans piled those that belonged to them upon 
waggons, and carried them into the city, where 
they were given over to their sorrowing rela- 
tions, and solemnly burnt. And the M\^xv CIsx^^^w^ 
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in like manner received the funeral honours due to 
them. 

The Greeks made use of this respite to protect 
their camp and their ships against any possible 
surprise by the enemy, and on the side towards 
Troy built a high wall that stretched the whole 
length of the camp. This wall had several gates in 
it, and it was further protected by a deep and wide 
trench. 

They were also cheered during these days by 
the arrival of a ship from Lemnos, laden with 
wine. The king of the island had sent a thousand 
measures as a present to Agamemnon and Mene- 
laiis ; the remainder was for sale. At this time 
coined money was not yet in use, but the Greeks 
had brought with them all kinds of valuable pro- 
perty — cups, and vessels of bronze, hides, live cattle, 
and slaves — and all these they gave willingly 
to the Lemnians in exchange for their wine. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REPULSE OF THE GREEKS. 

During the night before the next battle, loud 
claps of thunder pealed through the camp of the 
Greeks, and they feared that this was a warning of 
approaching misfortune. And so it proved to be. 
When the battle began, it was at first somewhat 
uncertain to which side the victory was inclining, 
for now the Trojans gave way and now the Greeks ; 
but as the day wore on, the Greeks became more 
and more distressed, and glad they were when 
darkness fell and allowed them to retreat behind 
their high wall. The Trojans, on the contrary, were 
very sorry to be hindered from pushing their 
advantage ; and thinking that the Greeks would 
probably attempt to flee away in the night in their 
ships and thus escape them, they determined to 
prevent this by encamping for the night in the 
open plaiin outside the city. Watch-fires were 
soon kindled, round which the men gathered in 
groups ; and having sent for bx^'aA^ ^xv^-^^-^ ^^^s.^ 
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wine from the city, they refreshed themselves with 
good cheer, and prepared to keep watch all night. 

But among the Greeks, the chiefs were full of 
care and anxiety in looking forward to the next 
day, and above all Agamemnon was troubled. 
For not only would there fall to him, as leader of 
the army, the greatest measure of glory or of shame 
from the result of the war, but he felt moreover 
that the repulse of the Greeks had been brought 
about by his fault. On account of his overbearing 
conduct it was that Achilles had withdrawn him- 
self from them ; and he was now anxious to make 
amends for what he had done. He chose out from 
among his treasures the best and costliest, and sent 
them to Achilles, hoping thereby to turn away his 
wrath ; right royal presents they were, and such 
as could only be sent by a great king — gold and 
precious drinking cups in abundance, and besides 
these seven valuable slaves, and amongst them 
Brisels, about whom all the strife had arisen. He 
promised, too, that when Troy should be conquered 
Achilles should be at liberty to fill his ship with 
gold and bronze from the booty, and that if ever 
they returned to Greece, he should have seven of 
the cities of Agamemnon, and the fairest of his 
daughters to be his wife. He chose moreover as 
his messengers the best friends of Achilles — the 
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Wise Ulysses, the mighty Ajax, and the aged 
Phoenix, who for years had been his guardian and 
teacher. These he sent to the hero ; and Achilles 
was very glad to see his friends, and entertained 
them hospitably. But when they announced their 
errand, neither the wise words of Ulysses nor the 
earnest entreaties of Phcenix were of any avail 
to move him. A fierce hatred of the Ring had 
taken possession of his soul, and rather than put 
it away from him he was prepared to witness the 
destruction of his fellow-countrymen and of his 
best friends ; and he even declared that he would 
forthwith sail back to his home and live there 
in peace and happiness for the rest of his days. 
The messengers were obliged to depart without 
having gained anything, and had to announce to 
the assembled chieftains that they must hope for 
nothing from Achilles. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SPYING BY NIGHT. 

Meanwhile, from the watch-fires of the Trojans 
streamed forth cheerful sounds of piping and flute- 
playing, which reached the camp of the Greeks, 
and reminded tfiem more than ever of the sad 
plight in which they were. In their anxiety for 
the safety of the camp, Agamemnon and the other 
chiefs determined to go round themselves and see 
that the watchmen were all on the alert. Having 
satisfied themselves about this, they then held 
counsel together as to what it would be best to do ; 
and Nestor said to the other heroes, * Which of you 
would dare to creep over to the camp of the 
Trojans, and either overhear their counsels, or else 
perchance take prisoners some of those who lie on 
the outskirts of the camp } Great renown would 
he gain who should dare to do this, and every chief 
would give him a ewe with its lamb.' Then upross 
the fearless Diomedes and said, * I will venture, yet 
would I gladly have a companion, for two heads 
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are better than one/ At the same moment, six 
others offered themselves, and Agamemnon said to 
Diomedes that he might choose the one that he 
preferred to take with him. He at once decided 
for Ulysses, * for,' said he, * Athene loves him, and 
with him I should hardly fear to go through 
burning ploughshares, for he knows a way out of 
all difficulties.' 

The heroes armed themselves and went over 
the battle-field towards the watch-fires of the enemy. 
Both were dear to Athene, and she sent them for 
their encouragement a good omfcn — a heron that 
flew right over their heads ; yet could it only be 
recognised by its cry, so t^ick was the darkness of 
the night. 

Hector, too, determined to^ send out a spy, and 
he offered the best chariot and the best horses that 
should be taken from the Greeks as a reward to 
him who would venture into their camp and bring 
him word back as to whether they were thinking 
of flight. This offer fired the ambition of Dolon, 
a young man of mean appearance, but a good 
runner. He stepped forward and said, * I will go, 
but first swear that thou wilt give me the noblest 
of all, the steeds of Achilles himself For the sake 
of these I will make my way even to the tents of 
Agamemnon, where the chiefs are doubtless at tKss. 
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present time assembled in council.' Hector swore 
that no other than Dolon should possess the steeds 
of Achilles, and called upon Zeus to witness the 
oath ; and Dolon set out on his way with an 
exulting heart, picturing to himself the magni- 
ficent chariot and horses of Achilles, and the pride 
with which he should stand on the chariot and 
drive the horses whithersoever it might please 
him. 

Meanwhile Ulysses and Diomedes were cau- 
tiously making their way forwards, when suddenly 
Ulysses stopped and whispered to his companion, 
'I hear some one coming from the direction of 
Troy, but whether he comes to plunder the dead 
or to seek for news I cannot tell. We will let 
him pass us and then turn and take him prisoner.' 
The whole field was strewn with corpses, and they 
lay down among them and waited till Dolon had 
gone by ; then they sprang up and ran after him. 
Dolon thought at first that they were some of his 
countr>''men who had been sent by Hector to recall 
him ; but when they came near and did not speak, 
he perceived that they were enemies, and ran as fast 
as he could in the hope that by making a round he 
would be able to regain the camp of the Trojans. 
But they cut off his retreat, and obliged him to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to the camp of the Greeks. 
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Presently Diomedes called out, * Stand, or my spear 
goes through thee ! ' and at the same moment he 
threw his spear, but so that it did not hit him, but 
flew over his head, and stayed itself in the ground 
beyond. Dolon stood still, his teeth chattering 
with fright, and when they came up to him he said 
between his tears, ^Kill me not, but take me 
prisoner, for my father is rich and he will willingly 
ransom me when he hears that I am in your hands.' 
Ulysses answered, * Think not now of death; but 
tell me why hast thou come out at night to the field 
of battle, — to spy for news, or for some other pur- 
pose ?' With a trembling voice Dolon made answer, 
* Alas, it is Hector who has brought this trouble 
upon me. He promised me the chariot and horses 
of Achilles if I would bring him news about you/ 
At this Ulysses smiled and said, * Thou trustest over- 
much in thine own powers : none save Achilles him- 
self can control those horses. But say, where is the 
tent of Hector ? and how is the camp guarded ? ' 
Dolon replied, * Hector and the other princes are in 
the midst of the camp, and the rest of the Trojans 
keep watch around their fires. But the allies are 
asleep, for they have no women and children in the 
city to guard.' Once more Ulysses asked, *Are 
the allies dispersed amongst the Trojans, or do they 
camp apart ? ' Dolon gave information as to whet^ 
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the several bands had encamped ; and hoping to 
gain the good-will of the heroes, he added, * If you 
wish to creep in the camp you will find in the 
outermost rank the Thracians and their king 
Rhesus, who has the most beautiful horses I have 
ever seen ; they are snow-white and as swift as the 
wind. His chariot gleams with silver and gold, 
and his armour is of pure gold. But now, take me 
to your ships, or bind me here to yonder tamarisk 
tree whilst you see for yourselves if I have indeed 
spoken the truth.' But Diomedes looked darkly 
at him, and said, * Thou canst no longer live, how- 
ever much thou mayest beseech me. If we let 
thee go free, thou wouldst again come out against 
us, either as spy or as combatant. Only by thy 
death can we secure ourselves against thee.' Dolon 
would have entreated still further, but his speech 
was cut short by the sword of Diomedes, and he 
sank down and died. Diomedes took his clothes 
and weapons from him, and Ulysses held them up 
in the air, and said, * This booty we dedicate to thee, 
Athene ; and now be with us as we go in search 
of the Thracians and their horses.' He then hung 
the spoils upon a tree, that they might be able to 
find them on their return journey, and take them 
home. 

They went on, picking their way through the 
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corpses till they reached the place where the 
Thracians were encamped. Ulysses perceived 
them first, and whispered to Diomedes, * See, there 
are the milk-white horses, and there must the com- 
rades of the King of Thrace be lying/ Diomedes 
drew his sword, and going from one to another 
of the sleeping Thracians who were stretched in 
front of their king, he pierced each one through 
the heart. Twelve of them there were, and 
the king, whom he killed last of all, was the 
thirteenth. As each was killed, Ulysses dragged 
him away by his feet from the place where 
he had been lying, so as to leave a clear space 
in front of the horses ; and then he seized the 
horses and drew them forwards. Diomedes would 
have continued his bloody work, but Athene whis- 
pered into his ear, * Do not forget that you have 
to return to the ships.' The heroes then swung 
themselves on to the horses' backs, and galloped 
away. It was indeed ' quite time they did so,\for 
the groans of the dying men had awoke one of the 
Thracians, and when he saw what destruction the 
enemy had wrought among them, he uttered a loud 
cry of alarm. The Trojans heard it, and they 
hastened to the spot and pursued the heroes, but 
could not overtake them. 

The Greek chieftains, who were waiting by thfiAs. 
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watch-fires for the return of the two heroes, were 
surprised to hear the clattering of horse-hoofs, 
for they had but hoped at best that their comrades 
would return safe and sound, and little had they 
expected them to bring back horses taken as 
spoil. But joyfully were the riders welcomed when 
the firelight revealed the faces of Ulysses and 
Diomedes. They quickly dismounted and related 
all that had befallen them, and then all the heroes 
retired to their tents for the rest of the night. 

The clothes and weapons of Dolon were set out 
in the ship of Ulysses, and solemnly presented to 
Athene. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PATROCLUS. 

• 

The night had passed, and the sun had again risen 
out of the sea. The Greeks hailed the new day 
with anxiety, yet did not delay to march against 
the Trojans, who were full of hope that this day 
would end the long war, and decide the victory in 
their favour. 

At first the Greeks made a brave stand ; but 
the gods were against them, and some of their best 
heroes were wounded and obliged to leave the battle- 
field. Achilles was standing at the prow of his ship, 
looking on at the raging tumult of the battle, when 
there passed at some distance from him a chariot of 
war which the aged Nestor was driving hurriedly 
back towards the ships. He had a wounded hero be- 
side him, and Achilles thought it must be Machaon 
his friend, who was both a brave hero and a skilled 
physician. He was not however sure about it, and 
he called his friend Patroclus and asked him to go 
to the tent of Nestor, and ascertain if it was in truth 
Machaon who was wounded. Patroclus ^n^^ *Ccss^ 
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dearest friend of Achilles ; they had lived together 
as boys, and as they grew older they became more 
and more attached to one another, and now Achilles 
loved Patroclus better than anyone else on earth, 
and could not bear to live without him. 

When Patroclus reached the tent of Nestor, he 
saw that Achilles had been right, and was about 
to return and tell him so. But Nestor held him 
back, and said, * Would that this were the only one ! 
But alas ! grievous misfortune has overtaken us, and 
all our best men — Ulysses, Diomedes, Agamemnon, 
— lie in their tents, pierced through with darts or 
arrows, and powerless to fight. Has the great 
Achilles no pity ? Means he to wait till Hector 
thrusts burning brands among our very ships ? 
Has he utterly forgotten the bidding of his father 
Peleus to make himself renowned as the bravest of 
all the Greeks, and to fight ever in the forefront 
of the battle ? Entreat him, I pray thee, to come 
at last to our help ; perchance he may yield at 
thy request. Or, should he still refuse, let him at 
least send thee into the battle at the head of 
his Myrmidons, and lend thee his armour. The 
Trojans will think that he is again in our midst, 
and will fall back in terror.' 

The compassionate spirit of Patroclus had 
already been moved by the distress of the Greeks, 
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and the words of Nestor pierced his heart and made 
him more grieved than ever. He was hurrying 
back to Achilles, but on the way he met a hero so 
badly wounded in the thigh with an arrow that he 
could scarcely drag himself along, who begged Patro- 
clus to carry him to his tent and draw out the arrow 
and lay cooling herbs upon the wound. Patroclus 
could not refuse, and thus it happened that he re- 
mained longer in the camp than he had intended. 

During this time the battle had taken a still 
worse turn, for the Greeks, unable to resist the 
attack of their foes in the open field, had retreated 
behind their wall for shelter, and barricaded the 
gates. The Trojans, on their side, were pressing 
on against the wall, and doing their utmost to 
storm it. Many of them however lost their lives in 
the attempt, for the Greeks had taken their stand 
on the top of the wall, and each Trojan who was 
bold enough to climb up it was either hurled from 
the top or pierced through with the sword. The 
trench was soon filled with the slain, but Hector 
kept urging on his men to fresh efforts, showing 
them himself an example of undaunted courage. 
At last, after many vain efforts. Hector succeeded 
in bursting open one of the gates with a huge stone 
that he hurled against it ; the two posts gave way, 
and an opening was made, through which the host of 
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the Trojans could press forward into the camp, — thus 
bringing the battle nearer and nearer to the ships. 

All this Patroclus saw before he could return to 
Achilles, to whom he described it with tears in his 
eyes, beseeching him that if he would not himself 
go to the help of the Greeks, he would at least 
allow his friend to array himself in his armour and 
lead the Myrmidons to the battle. Stern and piti- 
less as Achilles had been when the messengers of 
Agamemnon were sent to him, he was nevertheless 
moved at the extremity to which the Greeks were 
now reduced, and yielded to the wish of his friend. 
Patroclus was soon standing in the war-chariot of 
Achilles, arrayed in his armour, and bearing his 
weapons — only the mighty spear he left behind, for 
that could be wielded by no man save the son of 
Peleus himself. The Myrmidons had heard with joy 
tljat they were to arm themselves and follow Patro- 
clus to the battle, and they were quickly ready to set 
out ; but before they started, Achilles charged his 
friend on no account to pursue the Trojans to the 
walls of their city, or attempt to take it, but only 
to drive them from the camp. 

It was high time that someone should come to 
the rescue of the Greeks, to save them from utter 
destruction. Long already had the battle raged 
around the ships themselves, and Hector and the 
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bravest of the Trojans were exerting themselves to 
the utmost to set these on fire. On one of them 
stood the mighty Ajax, who had seized a long and 
heavy oar, and rushed from one side of the ship to 
the other, dealing ever a death-blow to the foremost 
of the enemy. Faint and exhausted he was with 
the fatigue of the day, but the dire extremity of the 
moment still upheld him, and goaded him to put 
forth his utmost strength. For well he knew that 
if but one ship should catch fire, the flames would 
quickly spread through the whole fleet, and cut off 
the last resource of the Greeks — that of fleeing 
back to their own homes. Meanwhile, among the 
Trojans, Hector kept ceaselessly shouting, * Bring 
fire ! bring fire ! bring fire ! This day is a day of 
victory given to us by Zeus himself, in which to 
destroy the ships that have brought this miserable 
war to our coasts.* At last Ajax was unable any 
longer to brandish the heavy oar ; he seized a lighter 
weapon, but the enemy rained countless darts upon 
him and his companions, and they began to yield, 
inch by inch. Then suddenly among the Trojans 
arose a cry, * Achilles himself ! Achilles is come 
against us ! * as the Myrmidons, with Patroclus 
at their head, charged amongst them. They be- 
lieved it was no other than Achilles, the hero 
dreaded above all men by every enemy of the 
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Greeks ; and, wearied as they were with the struggle 
which they had carried on since daybreak, they 
turned and fled before him till they had left the camp 
far behind them, and were again out in the open 
field. The Myrmidons pursued them, with the other 
Greeks, who were now inspired with fresh courage, 
and many a Trojan was laid low in the dust. Even 
when they discovered that it was not Achilles him- 
self who was fighting against them, they could not 
regain their former confidence, but allowed them- 
selves to be driven farther and farther towards the 
city. Long before this ought Patroclus to have 
turned back, in obedience to the wishes of Achilles, 
but as a stone that has been set rolling down hill 
is hard to stop, so was Patroclus on this ill-fated 
day. His hopes rose ever higher and higher, and 
as the slaughtered Trojans fell before him, he 
even dared to think that it might be his proud 
lot to win the city by storm, and thus put an^ 
end to the war. But a limit had been set to his 
achievement. As he pursued Hector hotly to- 
wards the city, the god Apollo, the friend and pro- 
tector of the Trojans, came behind and dealt him a 
heavy blow upon the back just between the shoul- 
ders. The helmet fell from his head, shield and 
armour sank to the ground, and darkness covered 
his eyes. Then one of the Trojans pierced him 
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with his lance, and Patroclus would have retreated 
among his followers for protection, but Hector 
sprang upon him and thrust his spear deep into his 
body. Exultingly he cried aloud, * Thou thought- 
est, Patroclus, to take our city, but now shalt thou be 
food for the vultures/ Patroclus was at the point of 
death, but with a weak voice he replied, * Neither 
hast thou much longer to live, for death will speedily 
overtake thee by the hand of Achilles/ With 
these words he sank back and died, and Hector 
took his armour — the armour that Achilles had 
lent him — and put it on his own body. 

Then there arose a new battle around the 
corpse of Patroclus. It was no longer a question of 
storming or defending Troy, but of gaining the dead 
body, for the Trojans desired to carry it off as a 
trophy, while the Greeks on the other hand felt that 
they would be eternally disgraced if they did not 
rescue it and bring it back to the camp that it might 
be burned with due honours. In the struggle, the 
corpse was dragged this way and that way, now 
towards the city and now towards the camp, and 
the heaps of the slain rose higher and higher. At 
last the Greeks got possession of the corpse, but 
there was still a danger lest the Trojans should 
again drag it away from them ; and while Ajax and 
Menelaiis withstood the Trojans who pressed upon 
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them, they sent a messenger to tell Achilles that 
his friend had been slain and that his body was in 
danger of falling into the hands of his enemies. 

When Achilles heard the message that had been 
sent, he rolled himself in the dust in his despair and 
grief; but quickly recovering himself, he sprang up 
and hastened at his utmost speed towards the trench 
that surrounded the camp, without waiting either 
for armour or weapons. Three times he uttered a 
piercing cry of grief — the most heart-rending that 
ever came from human breast — and the Trojans 
knew that this was indeed the voice of Achilles, and 
fled before it, seized with terror ; neither did they 
make any further attempt to get possession of the 
body. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ACHILLES AND HECTOR. 

'The hatred which Achilles had cherished against 
Agamemnon had been to him at first as sweet as 
honey, but now he cursed it, in that it had cost him 
the life of his dearest friend ; and his only wish now 
was to avenge the death of Patroclus. His armour 
and his weapons had been seized by Hector, but 
his mother begged Hephaestus, the blacksmith god, 
to forge him some new ones. By the next morning 
they were ready for him, and far more splendid 
they were than those he had before. He imme- 
diately called an assembly of the Greeks and 
forswore his enmity to Agamemnon, who on his 
part acknowledged that he had been in fault, and 
ordered all the costly gifts that he had offered as 
an atonement to be forthwith carried to the tents 
of Achilles. But the hero could take no pleasure 
in them ; his one desire was that the battle should 
begin at once, and the time seemed long to him 
while the Greeks strengthened themselves with food 
for the fight. He himself would neither eat nor 
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drink, nor allow himself to take pleasure in any- 
thing, until he had avenged his friend. 

The Trojans had again remained all night in 
the open field. One of their heroes indeed, fore- 
seeing how much greater their peril would be 
now that Achillea had returned to the help of the 
Greeks, had advised that they should shut them- 
selves up in the city, and repulse the Greeks from 
the walls if they attempted to storm it. But Hector, 
who knew no fear, had answered that though 
Achilles might indeed be the son of a goddess, yet 
was he nevertheless a mortal, and liable to perish 
even as any other ; and he persuaded the Trojans 
to continue in the plain. When therefore the 
Greeks marched out to the battle, they found their 
enemies waiting for them, and there ensued the 
bloodiest battle of the whole war. Some of the 
Greek heroes were still suffering from the wounds 
of the previous day, and were unable to fight with 
so great vigour as before, but this availed the 
Trojans nothing, for Achilles was far stronger than 
all the rest, and this day he fought like a reaper 
under the strokes of whose scythe the ripe ears 
of corn fall helplessly to the earth ; for wherever he 
pressed in among the ranks of the Trojans, there 
the bodies of the fallen enemies were soon lying on 
the ground in heaps. 
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For a long time, however, the Trojans, inspired 
by Hector, would not give up the struggle ; but at 
last they began to retreat towards the city, and ever 
as they drew nearer to the walls, their pace increased 
in swiftness. The old greybeards of the city had 
watched their flight from the walls, and now they 
opened the gates to let them in ; but so close at 
their heels was Achilles that they would not have 
been able to prevent his pressing in after them, had 
not Apollo, their protector, come to their assistance. 
He took the form of a Trojan hero and placed him- 
self in front of Achilles, as if he would have fought 
with him, but when the hero turned upon him he 
fled, and Achilles pursued him. He took care to keep 
such a little way in front of him, that each moment 
Achilles thought he was on the point of overtaking 
him, and thus he enticed him farther and farther 
away. When at last they had left the battle far 
behind them, Apollo turned and said scornfully, 
* Why dost thou follow me, Achilles, leaving the 
Trojans to escape meanwhile? Over me death 
has no power.* And with this he vanished, and 
Achilles in anger hurried back to the gates. 

The Trojans were by this time in safety behind 
their walls ;*only Hector stood outside in front of the 
gates. It was he who had advised the fight in the 
open field, and he was ashamed to enter the city 
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as a fugitive. Moreover, so great was his manly 
courage, that he did not despair of being the victor 
in a single combat with Achilles himself. In vain 
did his father and mother cry to him from the walls, 
beseeching him not to risk his life, but to save it for 
the sake of the city, of which he was the chief stay 
and support ; he remained deaf to all their entreaties. 
But when Achilles drew near, and saw the space 
in front of the gate empty save for the presence of 
his deadly enemy, he sprang towards him like a 
panther, with flaming eyes ; and as Hector saw 
those eyes approach him, he was seized with sudden 
fear, and he turned and fled, and Achilles pursued 
him. It was a race in which each of the runners 
might well put forth his utmost strength, for to 
Hector the stake was life, to Achilles the gratifica- 
tion of his thirst for vengeance. Three times they 
ran round the whole city, and at last, when for the 
fourth time they reached the gate, Hector paused, 
and awaited his enemy. When Achilles came up, 
he said to him, * Let now the gods decide which of 
us two shall prevail over the other. And if thou 
shalt fall, I will indeed take thy weapons for spoil, 
but thy body I will send to thy friends that it may 
be burnt with fitting rites. This I swear to thee, 
if thou wilt swear to me in like manner.' But 
Achilles answered him with dark looks, * Hast 
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thou, then, heard that lions parley with men, or 
that wolves are wont to make terms with sheep ? 
Defend thyself, and from me expect nothing but 
bitterest enmity.' He then drew his spear and 
hurled it at Hector with his utmost strength. 
But he slipping aside, the spear passed him and 
sank deep into the earth behind. *Thou hast 
failed,* he cried ; * and now may the gods grant 
to me that I succeed better, that so the war may by 
thy death be lightened for the Trojans. With these 
words, he hurled his spear and struck the shield of 
Achilles with a mighty blow, but from the work of 
Hephaestus the spear rebounded without piercing it. 
Then he tore his sword out of the sheath, and 
rushed against his enemy. But Achilles held his 
shield before him, and meanwhile spied for a part of 
the body of Hector which was not thoroughly pro- 
tected by his armour. In the neck he presently 
perceived a place where he could thrust in his 
spear, and this he did, wounding him mortally. 
Hector sank to the ground in death, and Achilles 
said to him, with a scornful laugh, * Thou thoughtest 
in sooth that Patroclus would die unavenged, but 
now shall thy body be food for dogs and vultures.* 
In a weak voice Hector implored Achilles by 
all that was dear to him to allow his body to 
be ransomed by bis parents with gold and silver ; 
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but Achilles answered him pitilessly, * Should they 
offer for thy corpse its weight in gold, it shall not 
escape the birds and the dogs.* Hector was now 
at the point of death, but with his last breath he 
said, * Thou hast a heart of iron, Achilles, but think 
of me when thou art laid low by the arrow of 
Paris/ In those days men believed that the dying 
could foretell the future, and Achilles accepted 
the prophecy. He answered, ' Be it so. Should 
the gods so will it, Death will find me prepared to 
meet him.' 

The Greeks now came crowding round the dead 
hero, and many who had lost a brother or a friend 
at the hand of Hector could not refrain from 
avenging their death by thrusting a spear into the 
corpse. Even Achilles was not satisfied with his 
death ; and to glut his desire for vengeance, he 
pierced the heels of the corpse, which lay stripped 
upon the ground, and tied them with thongs to the 
step of his chariot. Then he mounted the chariot 
and urged on the horses, so as to drag after it, along 
the ground, the body of the noble hero, which 
was now covered with dust and blood. The whole 
army of the Greeks followed, shouting a song of 
victory. When they reached the camp, Achilles, 
followed by the Myrmidons, drove three times round 
the bier on which the dead Patroclus lay, dragging^ 
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the corpse after him ; then he unbound the body and 
laid it, face downwards, at the foot of the bier, as if 
to testify to his friend that he had indeed been 
avenged. 

Achilles was now willing to take some food, 
but he would not wash the blood from his face 
and hands until he had completed his duty to his 
friend and rendered him the last honours. On the 
next day, the Greeks fetched many waggon-loads 
of wood from the forest, and raised by the sea a 
mighty pile, no less than a hundred feet long 
and a hundred feet wide. Then the Myrmidons 
marched towards it in full battle array, and in 
their midst was carried the bier with the corpse of 
Patroclus, Achilles himself supporting the head. 
When the bier was set down, all the Myrmidons cut 
off locks of their hair, and covered the corpse with 
them, and Achilles placed his in the hand. Then 
the bier was raised up on the top of the pile, and 
all round it were placed the bodies of slaughtered 
animals and other things that might be acceptable 
to the dead. The huge pile was now set on fire, 
and all night long the flames continued to burn. 
It was not until the morning dawned that the 
funeral pile sank to ashes, and then Achilles and 
the other princes extinguished the smouldering em- 
bers with wine, and gathered out from among them 
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the bones of Patroclus, which they laid in a golden 
urn, the most beautiful that Achilles possessed. 
The urn, however, was not at once buried, as was 
the custom, but carried back to the tents of Achilles 
that his bones might be added to those of his 
friend ; for he knew that he should not long survive 
him. On the spot where the funeral pile had stood 
a hillock of earth was raised, but only of moderate 
height ; a more stately mound was to take its 
place when the united bones of the two friends 
should rest in the earth beneath it. 

After this was over, Achilles prepared magnifi- 
cent funeral games to do honour to the memory of 
the dead, and all the Greeks were bidden to assemble, 
— the people to look on, and the nobles and princes 
to measure their strength and skill one against the 
other ; and Achilles brought out from amongst his 
treasures costly prizes, whose value would alone 
have stimulated the ardour of those who were to 
contend for them, even had they cared nothing for 
the glory of the victory. The heroes vied with each 
other first in chariot racing, then in boxing, wrest- 
ling, foot racing, hurling the spear, and throwing the 
discus, and lastly in shooting with the bow. The 
games lasted till sunset, and those who returned in 
safety to their homes after the war was ended, used 
to the end of their lives to relate to their children and 
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grandchildren, how skilled were the competitors, 
and how magnificent were the prizes on this day. 

When the games were at an end, Achilles 
stretched himself upon his couch, but he could not 
sleep, for the image of his dead friend was constantly 
before his eyes. He tossed from side to side, 
thinking of all the joys and the troubles that 
Patroclus had shared with him, and at last he sprang 
up and rushed down to the shore, where he ran wildly 
to and fro. Then, as the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun reddened the sky, he returned to his tent, 
harnessed his horses to his chariot, bound the corpse 
of Hector to it as before, and dragged it three times 
round the mound of earth. And this he did for 
several nights following. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PRIAM IN THE CAMP OF THE GREEKS. 

All the men of Troy were plunged into deep 
sorrow by the death of Hector, their bravest hero, 
and it seemed to them as if they could already see 
the flames springing up around their city. But 
most sorrowful of all were his parents and his 
brothers and sisters. To the eyes of the aged 
Priam there came no sleep, and he neither ate nor 
drank, but day and night he sat in the courtyard 
with his grey head wrapt in his mantle, and every 
now and then, when the remembrance of his grief 
overcame him, he would roll upon the ground 
weeping and lamenting, till no stranger would 
have recognised the king in the dust-covered 
figure abandoned to sorrow. All round him sat 
his sons and daughters, weeping also and bemoan- 
ing the dead. But after twelve days had passed, 
the gods, whom Hector had ever honoured, and 
who loved him, took pity on the poor old father. 
They poured courage into his soul and inspired 
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him with the resolve to venture into the camp of the 
Greeks and beg the body of his son from Achilles. 

He rose up suddenly and ordered his chariot 
to be brought out, that he might go in it to the 
tents of Achilles. The old queen and her sons 
implored him not to place himself at the mercy of 
their deadly enemy, but fearlessly he answered : 
* The gods will protect me ; and even should I 
meet with my death, I will gladly die if I may 
but once more hold in my arms the body of my 
son.' At last they were obliged to give way to 
him, and harnessed his chariot, and also another, 
on which they placed the ransom. Priam had 
chosen out of his treasures whatever was most 
costly and magnificent, and he took so much that 
the mules found it no light weight to draw. An 
old herald guided the chariot of Priam, and the 
Trojans accompanied him to the gate of the city, 
fearing that they would never see him again. 

Evening was drawing on when the chariots 
reached the little stream that flowed through the 
plain. They stopped to let the animals drink, but 
at that moment there appeared, coming towards 
them from the Greek camp, a noble^looking young 
warrior clad in armour. The herald immediately 
advised that they should flee back towards the 
city, and the king himself was seized with fe^x. 
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But the young warrior approached them kindly, 
for it was no other than the help-giving god 
Hermes, who had been sent by Zeus to conduct 
the king in safety to the camp of the Greeks. 
He pretended to be astonished at the boldness of 
Priam's enterprise, and then he said, * Thy grey 
hairs remind me of my father, from whom I have 
long been separated, and I will help thee. I am a 
Myrmidon, and will conduct thee to the tents of 
Achilles.' Full of surprise and joy, Priam begged 
him to accept a beautiful cup from among those 
which he had selected for the ransom, but Hermes 
put it back quickly, and said that he would not 
dare to take any present without the knowledge of 
Achilles. He mounted the chariot, and placing 
himself by the side of Priam, took the reins, and 
guided it to the nearest gate of the camp. Priam 
asked him whether the body of his son were still in 
the camp, or whether it had already been devoured 
by wild beastp Hermes answered : * It looks as if 
he had died but yesterday ; the gods have surely 
preserved it from all harm.' And it was even as he 
said ; for the gods had themselves taken care of 
the body, so that it had neither been injured by 
time nor by the constant dragging in the dust. 

By the time they reached the wall of the 
camp it was quite dark. The gate was fastened 
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with strong bars, and behind it watchmen were 
stationed. But the might of the god threw the 
watchmen into a deep sleep, and the door opened 
of its own accord. When they reached the tents of 
Achilles, Hermes told the king who he was, and 
immediately vanished. 

Achilles was sitting in his tent, buried in 
thought, when he suddenly felt his hand grasped 
and kissed, and saw kneeling at his feet the sor- 
rowful old man, whom he at once recognised. 
Priam said to him : ' Be pitiful and give me the 
body of my son, for which I offer a goodly 
ransom. Thy father grieves because thou art 
away from him, but I am far more unhappy than 
he, for I have lost the greater number of my sons, 
and now the best and dearest of them all ; and so 
great is my misery, that I am constrained to kiss the 
hand which has slain my son.' Achilles was touched 
at the allusion to his own father ; moreover the gods 
had softened his heart, and his anger had in some 
degree spent itself. Gently he bade the old man 
stand up, and said that he would grant his request. 
He went out to see about the exchange, but took 
care to leave Priam in the tent ; for he feared lest 
the sight of his son's corpse should move the 
father to curse him, and that then his own wrath 
at the death of Patroclus would break fottVs. -^ccsk^ 
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and he might be tempted to slay the old man. 
The ransom was taken down from the chariot, and in 
its stead was placed the body, which had meanwhile 
been washed and anointed by the women, and 
which was now wrapped in a splendid covering, 
and laid upon a bier. After this, Achilles returned 
to the tent, and pressed the king to eat and drink. 
He had moreover couches prepared for the king 
and the herald in the front part of his tent, and 
the two old men rested peacefully under his roof. 
Before daybreak, however, Hermes appeared again 
and bade them hasten home. Quickly the horses 
and mules were harnessed, and the chariots passed 
unnoticed between the tents of the sleeping Greeks, 
and through the gate, which again opened to 
them of its own accord. Hermes went with them as 
far as the stream, and by the time the sun had risen 
they had almost reached the city. The king's sons 
were watching from the walls, and as soon as they 
saw him approaching they hastened to meet him. 
All the citizens followed them also, weeping aloud 
when they caught sight of the shrouded coi-pse. 

The funeral solemnities lasted for twelve days, 
and during all that time the Trojans were left 
undisturbed by the Greeks, for Achilles had pro- 
mised the king, unasked, that for so long a time 
he would restrain the Greeks from the battle. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE DEATH OF ACHILLES AND OF AJAX. 

When the battle began again, the Trojans lost 
many more of their bravest heroes by the hand of 
Achilles ; yet it was not long before he also met his 
death. At close quarters and with equal weapons 
no one was a match for him ; but whilst he was 
fighting in the thick of the battle, smiting down 
everyone within his reach, Paris laid an arrow upon 
his bowstring and aimed at him. The god Apollo 
guided -the shaft, and the mightiest hero of the 
Greeks was wounded to death. Achilles felt that 
his hour was come, but he would not yield at once 
to the dread messenger, but fought on as long 
as he had strength to wield his spear, spreading 
death and destruction all around him. He was 
completely surrounded by the dead bodies of those 
he had slain, when at last he suddenly gave way 
and fell upon the ground, a corpse himself The 
Trojans would have spoiled him of his armour 
and dragged his body to their city to wreak ^w. 
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vengeance upon it, but the Greeks gathered round 
it, and after long fighting wrested it from them 
and bore it back to their camp. 

For many days his mother Thetis and all the 
Greeks mourned and bewailed the death of Achilles, 
and after his corpse had been burnt, his bones were 
placed beside those of Patroclus in the golden urn. 
The urn was then buried, and over the grave of the 
two friends was raised a mound that could be 
seen from far, with a pillar of stone on its summit. 
The next day funeral games were celebrated in 
honour of Achilles, and Thetis brought all her 
most beautiful treasures to be given away as 
prizes. 

Thetis also gave to King Agamemnon the 
armour and the weapons of Achilles, and said that 
they were to be given to whichever of the Greek 
heroes was most worthy of possessing them, and 
that the heroes were themselves to decide whose 
they should be. Then two heroes came forward 
to claim the honour, both of whom were worthy — 
the mighty Ajax and the wise Ulysses. The 
judges were long in doubt, but at last they decided 
for Ulysses ; * for,' said they, * in giant strength and 
courage on the battle-field there is indeed none like 
Ajax, but Ulysses is not only a brave hero, but he 
J3 also distinguished for wisdom, and there is none 
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more worthy than he ; * and they gave him the 
prize of honour. 

But Ajax was deeply mortified, and longed to 
be avenged not only on his rival, but also on all 
those who had decided in his favour. Whilst all 
others were asleep, he sat at the door of his tent 
brooding over his defeat, and in his fury he con- 
sidered whether he should set the camp on fire, and 
thus deliver all the Greeks over to death, or whether 
he should fall upon his enemies and murder them 
only. He finally resolved upon the last alterna- 
tive, and sprang up to go to the tents of his 
enemies and kill them. But the goddess Athene 
was watching over the heroes, and she now worked 
confusion in the mind of Ajax and dazzled his 
sight. Instead of taking the way to the tents, he 
strode towards the pasture where the flocks were 
kept that the Greeks had from time to time taken 
as spoil ; and imagining that the sheep were Greeks, 
he soon espied amongst them those whom he took 
to be Agamemnon, and Menelaiis, and Nestor, and 
Diomedes, and killed them with his sword. There 
was a noble ram whom he supposed to be Ulysses ; 
on him he heaped words of angry abuse, and, taking 
a thorny rod, he scourged him with it until he had 
thus satisfied his fury, and then killed him. Then he 
sank upon the ground exhausted, and went to sleep, 
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But when he awoke in the morning, with his 
reason restored, and saw all around him the dead 
sheep instead of the enemies that he had intended 
to kill, he was filled with the deepest shame. * How 
will they despise me,' he thought, ' who intended 
to have killed my enemies and have wreaked my 
vengeance on sheep ! ' He could not bear to live 
any longer, and he drew his sword — the same that 
Hector had presented to him as a gift of honour 
after his fight with him^— buried the handle deep in 
the earth, and threw himself upon the point. 

All the Greeks mourned for Ajax, and Ulysses 
would willingly have given up the arms of Achilles 
if that would have recalled the dead hero to life. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NEOPTOLEMUS AND PHILOCTETES. 

The ranks of the Greeks had been terribly thinned 
by the long war, and now Achilles and Ajax, two 
of the mainstays of the army, had quickly followed 
one another to the Lower World. In their trouble 
the Greeks remembered that when Achilles had 
come from the island of Scyros to join their army, 
he had left behind him a young son named Neop- 
tolemus. The boy had by this time grown up to 
be a brave youth, of whom they often heard that 
he had the same fiery eyes and dauntless heart as 
his father. Ulysses, therefore, and Diomedes went 
to the island to ask if he would come to Troy and 
help them to storm the city, seeing that his father 
had fallen before the goal was reached. The mother 
of Neoptolemus was full of grief at the thought of 
her son going to the ill-fated war ; but the young 
hero could not be restrained from it, and she was 
obliged to let him return to Troy with the messen- 
gers. The Myrmidons were rejoiced to see him, 
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for he was the image of his father, and in the first 
battle he proved that he also inherited his va- 
lour ; in the armour of Achilles which Ulysses had 
willingly given up to him, he fought in the front 
ranks of the Myrmidons, and the Trojans feared 
him almost as much as they had feared Achilles. 

There was yet another hero who came at this 
time to the help of the Greeks. Ten years ago, on 
their journey to Troy, the Greeks had touched at 
an island where they landed and offered a sacrifice 
to the gods. Then there came suddenly, from 
under the altar which they had raised upon the 
turf, a serpent, who darted at one of the heroes, 
named Philoctetes, and bit him in the foot. The 
wound at once became very bad, causing Philoctetes 
terrible agony, and an intolerable odour came from 
it. Brave and heroic as Philoctetes was, the pain 
was so great that he could not refrain from utter- 
ing cries and moans which disturbed the sacrifice ; 
for any sound of pain uttered while a sacrifice 
was being offered prevented the gods from hav- 
ing any pleasure in it. Moreover, the odour 
was so overpowering that no one could remain 
near him. So while the sick hero was asleep, 
Ulysses and Diomedes carried him to the island 
of Lemnos and laid him down there in a solitary 
cave. By his side they placed his bow and arrows 
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and a supply of food, and then they left the 
island. 

Philoctetes was ready to despair when he awoke 
and found himself forsaken. He cursed the Greeks 
for having left him to bear his pain in solitude and 
at last die of hunger, for he could only crawl a few 
steps with the utmost difficulty and pain, and it 
was quite beyond his power to go farther inland to 
seek for some compassionate people who might 
be willing to help him. Nevertheless, he made 
the best of his wretched lot ; he crept out of the 
cavern and collected dry wood with which he made 
a fire, and any wild creatures that ran past or flew 
past him he killed with his arrows, and thus pro- 
longed his miserable life. He also made for him- 
self a covering out of the feathers of the birds when 
his old clothes fell to pieces. But full of rage and 
despair he was and continued to be whenever he 
was overtaken by his terrible pains and found him- 
self without anyone to moisten his lips with a drop 
of water or give him any assistance whatever. 

Philoctetes had lived for ten years in this 
miserable manner, when the soothsayer Calchas 
said that the Greeks would never get possession of 
Troy until Philoctetes came to their aid with his 
bow and arrows. These had been given to his father 
by Heracles, in return for his having set fire to the 
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funeral pile on which the hero had placed himself 
to die, and had been often used by Heracles him- 
self. Among the arrows were some that had been 
dipped in the gall of the Hydra, whose least scratch 
gave a deadly wound.^ When therefore the help 
of Philoctetes was pronounced to be necessary, the 
same heroes who had landed him in the island were 
sent to bring him to Troy. They found him in the 
selfsame spot, but how changed was his appear- 
ance ! His face and hair were covered with dust 
and dirt, and his body was so thin that all his bones 
could be plainly seen beneath the skin. But in his 
eyes there still lingered the old fire, and now they 
glittered with rage when, in the heroes who ap- 
proached him, he recognised two of those who had 
so terribly aggravated his sufferings by thrusting 
him away from them because of his misfortune. It 
was a long time before he would have anything to 
say to them, but at last, enticed by the prospect of 
being again among his fellow-men, he gave in, and 
allowed Ulysses and Diomedes to carry him to the 
ship. During the voyage, he was many times 
seized with the old pains, but the moment he 
landed on the Trojan shore the wound healed, the 
pain ceased, and Philoctetes became again a noble- 
looking hero, as he was before. 

* See Myths of Hellas (Longmans & Co.), pp. Ii6, 146. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE DEATH OF PARIS. 

From this time Philoctetes fought among the 
Greeks, and many of the enemy were laid low by 
his arrows. He was the best archer in the Greek 
army ; and as Paris was the best among the Trojans, 
they soon found themselves facing one another in 
the battle. Paris had just shot a Greek hero, when 
Philoctetes spied him, and crying out, * It is thou 
who hast brought all this misery upon the Greeks, 
and now shalt thou atone for it,' he shot an arrow 
at him, but only wounded him slightly in the hand. 
Paris was about to draw an arrow from his quiver 
to return the shot, but Philoctetes was quicker than 
he, and his second arrow wounded Paris in the 
lower part of the body. Paris fell to the ground in 
anguish ; and in the arms of his comrades he was 
carried back into the city. 

There were many physicians in Troy who 
sought with all manner of herbs to heal the wound, 
but the arrows of Heracles were like no others, and 
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the wounds which they caused could be healed by 
no physician. There was only one hope for Paris, 
and it was this : Near Mount Ida there lived a 
woman, who, if she would, could cure him ; her 
name was CEnone and she was the former wife 
of Paris, whom he had thrust away when he had 
brought Helen from Greece. Before that time 
he had loved her with all his heart, and CEnone 
cared for him in return with a love far deeper and 
stronger than his. Sorrowfully she had returned to 
her parents when the new wife was brought home 
to the house of Paris, and there she had remained 
full of grief and bitterness all these long ten years. 

In his distress, Paris remembered how tenderly 
CEnone had loved him in the past, and he hoped 
that she would be willing to forgive the wrong he 
had done her, and to help him in his time of need. 
Wearily and painfully he made his way to her home, 
and falling at her feet, he implored her to have pity 
on him. But she looked at him in anger and said, 
* If it lay in my power, I would requite thee for the 
bitter pain thou hast caused me to suffer by tearing 
thee in pieces, and it would refresh me to drink thy 
blood.' And with that, she turned away from 
him. 

Paris would have returned to Troy, but he could 
not get so far. Before he had left Mount Ida, he 
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was overcome by his pain, and he sank down and 
died in the very same valley where he had once been 
tending his father's sheep when the three goddesses 
came to him to decide between them. The shep- 
herds of the neighbourhood, who still remembered 
him with affection, came and placed the body of 
the dead man upon a bier, and then raised for it a 
funeral-pile, to which they set fire. 

CEnone saw the flames from afar, and when 
she asked what it was, she was told that it was 
the body of Paris they were burning. Then in a 
moment, as soon as she heard that he was dead, all 
her old love for him came back, and she could think 
of nothing but the happy days she had once spent 
with him. Whilst everyone else in the house was 
asleep, she arose from her couch and went through 
the forest towards the flaming pile. At any other 
time she would have been afraid of being alone at 
night in the forest, because of the wild beasts and 
the loneliness of the road, but now she thought of 
nothing but of hastening as quickly as possible to 
the place where the shepherds had rendered the 
last honours to their old comrade. When she had 
reached it, she broke out into loud lamentation, 
and wrapping her veil round her, she leaped into 
the flames and was burnt with Paris. Afterwards, 

when the flames had spent themsebj^^^ ^i^R. '^'^^^^ 
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herds extinguished the ashes with wine ; and, when 
they had gathered out the bones of Paris and 
CEnone, they buried them together in the same urn. 
A mound of earth was raised over the grave, and 
the spot was marked by two pillars formed of rocks 
piled one upon the other. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TAKING OF TROY. 

The Trojans had by this time given up all hope of 
conquering their enemies in the open field, and they 
now shut themselves up in their city, keeping watch 
from the walls. So the war remained at a stand- 
still; for it was in vain that the Greeks tried to 
entice their enemies again into the plain ; neither 
could they gain an entrance into the city. About 
this time, the priest Calchas, who understood all 
the signs which were from time to time vouchsafed 
by the gods, saw a hawk pursuing a dove. He had 
almost overtaken her, when she glided into a crevice 
of a rock where he could not follow her ; he hid 
himself however among the foliage of a tree that 
was near by, and waited there. After some time the 
dove came out of the hole, thinking that the hawk 
had gone away, but hardly had she left her place 
of safety than the hawk darted out from the tree, 
seized her by the wing, and devoured her. Calchas 
related what he had seen to the Greek heroes, and 
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told them it signified that they must imitate 
the hawk, and get possession of the city through 
craft. 

The wise Ulysses thought much about this, and 
at last invented a stratagem which had never been 
tried before and which had never occurred to any- 
one else. He imparted his plan to the other princes, 
and they all praised it except Neoptolemus and 
Philoctetes, who held that it was a disgrace to have 
recourse to craft and cunning, instead of meet- 
ing their enemies face to face in fair fight But 
Ulysses said to Neoptolemus, *A11 our efforts in 
the field have been in vain ; thy father himself, with 
his lion-like courage, and his more than mortal 
strength, failed to get possession of the city. By 
craft alone can we gain our end.' Then the two 
heroes allowed themselves to be persuaded. 

Now it happened that several trees had fallen 
in the forest, and had been dragged down to the 
camp. There was, moreover, among the Greeks a 
hero named Epeus, who was a clever carpenter. 
Out of the planks cut from the fallen wood this 
man fashioned, with marvellous skill, a gigantic 
horse, so large that there was room in its hollow 
body for more than fifty armed men, and in the 
under part of the body was a door made to fasten 
from the inside. When the horse was ready, the 
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bravest heroes were chosen to go inside it, and they 
clambered up into the body by means of a ladder. 
Epeus was the last to enter, and when he had taken 
his place, he drew in the ladder after him, and shut 
the door. 

The other Greeks put out their ships to sea and 
prepared everything for their departure ; then they 
set fire to their tents and made a great blaze. By 
the light of the flames they set sail in the evening, 
intending the Trojans to suppose that they had 
given up the war and departed to their own homes. 
But they only went as far as the island of Tenedos, 
and there hid their ships from sight in a creek that 
ran far inland. 

All night long the Trojans watched the burning 
camp, and in the morning they came out of the 
city to examine it ; but they had taken care to arm 
themselves for battle, for they thought it might be 
a stratagem, and that the Greeks might be concealed 
on the shore, ready to fall upon them unexpectedly. 
They searched the whole place however to no pur- 
pose ; everything was silent and deserted, and they 
thought that at last the war had really come to an 
end. The huge wooden horse which remained 
standing on the plain astonished them beyond 
measure, and they could not tell what to think of 
it. Some suggested one thing and some another^ 
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and they were still perplexing themselves with 
guesses, when a man was brought forward who had 
just been found hidden in a thicket near by. This 
man was a Greek named Sinon, who had volunteered 
to remain behind and deceive the Trojans, according 
to the instructions of Ulysses. They brought him 
before the king, who had come out upon the plain 
with several of the chief men of the city, and asked 
him what had become of the Greeks, and why they 
had built this great horse. At first neither friendly 
words nor threats could draw any answer from him, 
but at last, with much pretended reluctance, he 
broke silence, and said^ * Base indeed must it seem 
on my part to betray the secret of my country- 
men. But they deserve it at my hands, for before 
they set sail, they laid hands on me, and would have 
offered me as a sacrifice to the gods of the sea, 
had not chance enabled me to burst my bonds and 
escape into this thicket. Know, then, that the 
Greeks have abandoned the war and returned to 
their homes. The horse yonder has been built as 
an offering to the goddess Athene, that she may 
prosper their return, and the priest Calchas has 
said that with that horse is bound up your fate both 
now and in the future. For if you disregard it, de- 
struction will quickly overtake you, but should you 
receive it into your citadel, then will good fortune 
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abide with you, and you will gain dominion over 
all the country near and far.* 

When Sinon had finished speaking, there were 
many differing opinions among the Trojans as to 
how his words should be received. Some were 
distrustful and counselled that the mighty horse 
should be pierced through and through with spears 
and lances, or else that it should be conveyed to 
the top of a mountain and cast down into the 
valley beneath ; but the crowd would not listen to 
any warnings, and did not cease to clamour until 
it was decided that it should be at once conveyed 
to the city. The horse was now covered with 
wreaths of flowers and leaves ; innumerable cords 
were tied round its head, its legs, and its body, 
and joyful was he who could possess himself of 
one of these cords and help to drag the huge 
animal along, for he thought that he was taking his 
part in bringing about that future in which there 
would be no need to dread the approach of any 
enemy. With songs of joy they toiled at their 
heavy burden, and at last brought it as far as the 
gate of the city. Then they perceived that the 
gate was too low for the horse to enter ; but they 
thought, * What need have we now of the protec- 
tion of a gate ? ' and forthwith broke it down. 

As they entered the city, however, they taet^^^^Ja. 
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an interruption. A maiden advanced towards them, 
who in a loud voice commanded them to stop and 
listen to her. It was Cassandra, one of the daughters 
of the king. Apollo had gifted her with the power 
of looking into the future and foretelling truly what 
would happen, but she had since angered the god, 
and he had punished her by ordaining that no one 
should ever believe her ; and thus, though she could 
always foretell calamities, she was never able to pre- 
vent them. She stood now before the horse and 
cried, * Unhappy people, who are carrying destruc- 
tion into our city ! Already do I see it filled with 
fire and murder and blood. But as for you, ye greet 
your evil fate with songs of joy. Know that your 
meal to-day will be the last ye shall eat' But this 
warning made no impression upon the people ; they 
said one to another, * We know her well, she is a 
mad woman,* and taking no further notice, they 
continued to drag the horse onwards till they had 
brought it into the citadel. Then they betook them- 
selves to their houses and celebrated the peace which 
they believed had come to them with eating and 
drinking. The choicest wines were brought out, 
and in all the houses were heard the sounds of 
piping and flute-playing, for no such joyful day 
had dawned upon them during all these long ten 
years. So they thought ; but, of a truth, destruction 
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was waiting at their very door, ready to burst 
upon them. 

Night came on and found the city asleep and 
silent ; many of the citizens indeed were sleeping 
more heavily than was their wont, intoxicated with 
the wine they had drunk. Sinon had revelled with 
them, and was greeted everywhere as their best 
friend, who had freed them from all care. Now he 
might have been seen slinking through the streets 
till he reached a hill near the city, where he held up 
in the air a burning torch, as a signal to the Greeks 
in Tenedos that it was time for them to return. 
Then he went back to the place where the huge 
horse was standing, A very gentle call was suffi- 
cient, and the horse became full of life : the door 
underneath its body was thrown open, the ladder 
was let down, and the heroes descended one by 
one. 

And jiow the stillness of the night was at an 
end. With a loud war-cry the heroes burst through 
the streets, and breaking into the houses of the 
sleeping Trojans, murdered them in their beds ; 
but as for Menelaiis, his first care was to hasten to 
the house where Helen was, and take her away to 
a place of safety. The Trojans, awakened by the 
noise, seized their weapons and rushed out of their 
houses, almost unclothed as they were, but they 
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soon met with their deaths in the unequal struggle. 
After a little while the other Greeks arrived from the 
ships, and then was every street filled with shrieksof 
agony and sights of blood and horror. The Greeks 
set fire to the city, and the flames hideously lighted 
up the struggle in the streets. All the men of Troy 
were slain, and the women and children carried off 
as slaves. The old king in the citadel saw the 
flames bursting out all over the city, but his arm 
was too weak for him to seize his weapons and join 
in the fight ; instead of that he hid his head in his 
mantle in despair, and awaited his fate. Soon the 
Greeks pressed into the citadel, with Neoptolemus 
at their head, and by him was Priam slain. Few 
fjndeed were the Trojans who escaped from the 
city, and only one single house with its inhabitants 
was spared by the Greeks : it was the house of the 
aged Antenor, who twelve years before had received 
Ulysses and Menelaiis when they came as ambas- 
sadors to Troy, and had saved them from being 
outraged by the mob.^ 

A terrible sight was that presented at sunrise by 
the once rich and prosperous city of Troy. The 
houses lay in ruins, and a thick cloud of smoke hung 
over the city. The plain beyond was strewed with 
all the riches of the citizens which had now become 

» See p. 12 
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the property of the conquerors, and in the midst of 
the other spoils sat the unhappy Trojan women, 
clinging to one another in their misery. The day 
before they had been far apart in rank and position, 
for some were princesses, others citizens* wives and 
daughters, and others beggar-women ; but now they 
were all reduced to the same condition and expected 
one and all the same fate, namely that they would 
be carried off as slaves, to serve their new masters in 
the land of Greece. 

Of the Trojan allies also, but few ever saw their 
homes again. There had come from the country 
of Lycia a noble army to the help of King Priam, 
and their wives and mothers were now eagerly look- 
ing for their return ; but of all that great host, one 
only returned alive, and when he told the women 
that all the rest were killed, they were so carried 
away with despair and misery, that they took up 
stones and stoned him to death for bringing them 
such bad news. 
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AchilUs, Son of Peleus and Thetis, lo. Is hidden by his mother 
in the island of Scyros, but discovered by Ulysses, lo and ii. 
He joins the army of Agamemnon, 1 1. Quarrel between Achilles 
and Agamemnon, in consequence of which Achilles withdraws 
from the army, 21 to 23. Achilles rejects the overtures of 
Agamemnon, 42 and 43. He relents so far as to allow Patroclus 
to put on his armour and lead forth the Myrmidons to the help 
of the Greeks, 54 ; hears of the death of Patroclus, 58. His 
mother brings him a suit of armour made by Hephaestus, 59. 
Achilles is reconciled to Agamemnon, 59 ; and rushes into the 
battle to avenge his friend, 60. He pursues the Trojans to the 
gates of their city, but they are saved from his fury by Apollo, 
61. He encounters and slays Hector, 62 and 63 ; and drags his 
dead body round the corpse of Patroclus, 64. Buries Patroclus 
with great honour, 65 and 66. He allows Priam to ransom the 
body of Hector, 71. Achilles is killed by the arrow of Paris, 
73 ; and mourned by all the Greeks, 74. 

Aeneas, One of the Trojan princes. A son of Aphrodite, 32. 
Goes with Pandarus to seek out Diomedes in the battle, and is 
wounded by him, 33 and 34. Aeneas is rescued by his mother 
Aphrodite, and the god Apollo, 34 and 35. 

Agamemnon, King of Mycenae, and brother of Menelaiis, 7. 
Assembles an army to fight against Troy, 8 ; sends to summon 
Ulysses, 9, and Achilles, 10 ; unwillingly consents to the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia, 13 ; refuses to give up the slave Chryseis, 21, 
but afterwards restores her to her father, 24. Quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles, 21 to 23. Agamemnon, in the name of 
the Greeks, makes a treaty with the Trojans to ^Vivi&\s^ ^^Ssss^^'a. 
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of the combat between Menelaiis and Paris, 27 ; and demands its 
fulfilment, 29. He makes overtures of reconciliation to Achilles, 
42 ; sends out Ulysses and Diomedes to spy in the Trojan camp, 
44 ; is reconciled to Achilles, 59 ; receives from Thetis the armour 
of Achilles, to be given to the bravest of the chiefs, 74. 

Ajax (the Greater). One of the heroes who fought on the side of 
the Greeks. Engages in single combat with Hector, 36 to 38 ; 
is sent by Agamemnon with friendly offers to Achilles, 43. 
Defends the ships against Hector, 55 ; fights for the corpse of 
Patroclus, 57 ; claims the armour of Achilles, 74 ; is seized with 
madness, 75, and kills himself, 76. 

Ajax (the Less). One of the Greek heroes, 36, 

Anterior. A Trojan prince. He receives Ulysses and Menelaiis 
when they are sent on an embassy to Troy, 12 ; accompanies 
Priam to the battle-field to witness the treaty made before the 
duel of Paris and Menelaiis, 27. When the treaty is broken, he 
advises his countrymen to restore Helen to the Greeks, 39. He 
is saved by the Greeks at the sacking of Troy, 92. 

Aphrodite (goddess of beauty. See * Myths of Hellas. ') * Disputes 
with Hera and Athene for the golden apple, 2 and 3. It is ad- 
judged to her by Paris, 4. She causes Helen to leave her home, 
6 ; saves Paris from being slain by Menelaiis, 29 ; is the mother 
of Aeneas, 32, whom she tries to rescue, but is wounded by 
Diomedes, 34. She is mocked by Athene, 35. 

Apollo. A god, brother to Artemis. (^S*^^ * Myths of Hellas.') He 
sends a pestilence among the Greeks, 21 ; wraps Aeneas in a 
cloud and protects him from Diomedes, 34 ; smites Patroclus to 
the ground, 56 ; misleads Achilles and prevents him from pursu- 
ing the Trojans into their city, 61. Cassandra was gifted by 
Apollo with the power of foretelling the future, but with the 
doom that no one would believe her prophecies, 90. 

Artemis (goddess of the chase. See * Myths of Hellas.*) Delays 
the Greek fleet at Aulis, and demands the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
13 ; carries her away in a cloud and substitutes a hind for the 
sacrifice, 14. 

Athene (goddess of wisdom. See 'Myths of Hellas.*) Claims 
the golden apple from Hera and Aphrodite, 2 and 3 ; is favour- 

' ' Myths of Hellas' by the Author of the 'Trojan War.' Longmans & Co. 
For pages referred to, see Index. 
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able to the Greeks, 19 ; cures Diomedes of his wound and 
gives him new strength for the fight, 31 and 32 ; mocks at 
Aphrodite, 35 ; protects Ulysses and Diomedes in their adventure 
into the Trojan camp, 45 and 49. Sinon announces that the 
wooden horse has been dedicated to Athene, 88. 

AuUs, The Greek fleet assembles at Aulis, 8. It is delayed there 
by contrary winds, 13. Calchas demands the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, 13 and 14. While the Greeks are at Aulis, Calchas 
foretells that the war will last for ten years, 20 and 21. 

Briseis. A slave girl belonging to Achilles, 23, Agamemnon 
forces Achilles to surrender her, 23. He offers to restore her to 
Achilles, 42 ; see also 59. 

Calchas. A priest who accompanied the Greek army. He states 
that the expedition against Troy will not be successful without 
the help of Achilles, 10 ; explains the reason of the contrary 
winds at Aulis, and demands the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 13 ; 
foretells that the war will last for ten years, 21 ; declares the 
cause of the pestilence in the Greek camp, and announces that 
Chryseis must be restored to her father, 22 ; declares that craft 
must be employed against Troy in order to take the city, 85 and 
86. 

Cassandra. Daughter of Priam, king of Troy. Gifted by Apollo 
with the power of foretelling the future, but condemned to be 
always disregarded, 90. She warns the Trojans not to admit the 
Wooden Horse into the city, 90. 

Castor. Brother to Helen, 4. {^See * Myths of Hellas.') 

Chrysa. A city of Asia, not far from Troy, 21. 

Chryseis. A maiden, daughter of a priest of Apollo at Chrysa, 
taken captive by the Greeks, 21. Her father demands her from 
Agamemnon, who at first refuses to restore her, but is finally 
compelled to do so by a visitation of pestilence, 21 to 24. 

Diomedes. One of the Greek princes. Is wounded by Pandarus, 
31 ; but healed by Athene and enabled to return to the battle, 32. 
Pandarus again comes against him with Aeneas, but is slain by 
Diomedes, who also wounds Aeneas, 32 to 34. Diomedes 
wounds the goddess Aphrodite, 34 ; and pursues the god Apollo, 
35. Diomedes and Ulysses volunteer to go as spies into the 
Trojan camp ; they capture and kill Dolon, and having killed 
king Rhesus, return with his milk-white horses^ 4»\ ^^ "y^- 
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Diomedes and Ulysses invite Neoptolemus to join the armj of 
the Greeks, 77. They are sent to fetch Philoctetes from 
Lemnos, 80. 

Dolon. Offers to go as spy into the Greek camp, but is captured 
and killed by Ulysses and Diomedes, 45 to 48. 

Epeus, A Greek hero. The maker of the wooden horse, 86 and 87. 

E7-is. The goddess of Discord. At the wedding feast of Peleus 
she throws among the guests a golden apple insaribed, * for the 
fairest,' 2. 

Ganynu'de, Son of Laomedon, king of Troy. Carried off to be 
the cup-bearer of Zeus, 33. {See * Myths of Hellas.') 

Hector. Eldest son of King Priam, and noblest of the Trojan 
princes, 17. He reproaches Paris for shrinking from Menelaiis^ 
26 ; and makes the arrangements for the duel between them, 27 
and 28. Fight between Hector and Ajax, 36 1038. Hector sends 
Dolon to spy in the Greek camp, 45 and 46. He brings the 
battle to the ships of the Greeks, 53 to 55 ; triumphs over 
Patroclus, and seizes his armour, 57 ; persuades the Trojans to 
await the attack of Achilles in the plain, 60. Fight between 
Hector and Achilles, 61 to 63. Death of Hector, 64. His 
corpse is dishonoured by Achilles, 64 and 65. It is ransomed by 
Priam, 68 to 72. 

Helen. Daughter of Zeus, and step-daughter of T3nidareus, king of 
Sparta, 4. Marries Menelaiis, 5. Paris comes to Sparta and 
persuades her to flee with him to Troy, 6 and 7. She watches the 
battle from the city walls, 29. Menelaiis rescues her when the 
city is sacked, 91. 

Helios (the sun-god. See 'Myths of Hellas.') He is called uj>on 
to witness the treaty between the Greeks and Trojans, 27. 

Hephaestus. The blacksmith god. He makes a suit of armour for 
Achilles, 59. 

Hera ( the queen of the gods. See * Myths of Hellas. ') Contends 
with Athene and Aphrodite for the golden apple, 2 and 3. Takes 
the part of the Greeks in the war, 19. 

Hirmes (the messenger-god. See * Myths of Hellas. ') He guides 
Priam through the tents of the Greeks, 71 and 72. 

Icarius. A noble Spartan, father of Penelope, 5. 

Ida^ Mt. A mountain near Troy on which Paris is tending his 
father's sheep when the goddesses appear before him for his 
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decision, 3. Paris goes to Mt. Ida to seek out Oenone, 82 ; and 
dies there, 83. 

Iphigenia, Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. She is 
about to be sacrificed at Aulis, but is carried off in a cloud by 
the goddess Artemis, 13 and 14. 

Ithaca. The country of Ulysses, 4 and 9. 

Laomedon. A king of Troy who received from Zeus two horses of 
divine descent in exchange for his son Ganymede, 33. {See 
* Myths of Hellas.*) 

Lemnos. An island in the Aegean Sea. A ship arrives from Lem- 
nos bringing wine to the Greek camp, 40. Philoctetes is left on 
the island by the Greeks, 78. 

Ly^ia. A country of Asia Minor from which an army was sent to 
the help of Troy, 93. 

Lycomedes. King of Scyros. {See * Myths of Hellas.') Achilles 
is hidden in his palace, 10. 

Machaon. A physician, one of the Greek heroes. He is wounded 
and carried by Nestor to his tent, 51 and 52. 

Menelaiis, Comes to Sparta to sue for Helen, whom he marries, 5. 
Becomes king of Sparta, 5 ; receives Paris hospitably, 6. In 
his grief at the loss of Helen, he is comforted by his brother Aga- 
memnon, 7. Goes with Palamedes to summon Ulysses to join 
in the expedition against Troy, 9 ; accompanies Ulysses on an 
embassy to Troy, 12, Fight between Menelaiis and Paris, 26 to 
29. Menelaiis is wounded by the arroiv of Pandarus, but saved 
by Athene, 30. Fights for the body of Patroclus and sends a 
messenger to tell Achilles of his death, 57 and 58. He rescues 
Helen at the sacking of Troy, 91. 

Mycenae, A city of Greece. {See * Myths of Hellas. ') The 
country of Agamemnon, 7. 

Myrmidons^ The* Followers of Achilles. On his quarrel with 
Agamemnon they are withheld from the war, 25. They follow 
Patroclus to the battle, 54 and 55. They mourn for Patroclus, 
64 and 65. They accept Neoptolemus as their leader, 77 and 78. 

Neoptolemus, Son of Achilles. After the death of his father, 
Ulysses and Diomedes fetch him fiiom the island of Scyros, 77 ; 
and the Myrmidons accept him as their leader, 78. He dissents 
from the proposal to take Troy by craft, 86. He sla}s Priam, 92. 

Nereids, P'lfty maidens, daughters of the sea-god Nereus, i. 
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Nereus. A sea god {see * Myths of Hellas'). Father of Thetis, i, 

Nestor, {See * Myths of Hellas '). An aged chieftain whose wise 
counsel is of great service to the Greeks, 17 and i8. He 
carries Machaon to his tent when wounded, 51. He sends a 
message through Patroclus to entreat Achilles to succour the 
Greeks, 52. 

Oenone. A maiden dwelling on Mt. Ida, — the former love of Paris, 
82. Paris goes to her when wounded and implores her to heal 
him, but she refuses, 82. Death of Oenone, 83. 

Palamedes, A Greek hero. Accompanies Menelaiis to summon 
Ulysses to join the army, 9. 

Pandarus. A hero fighting on the side of Troy, 29. He breaks 
the treaty by aiming a shaft at Menelaiis, 30 ; wounds Diomedes, 
31 ; but is afterwards killed by him, 32 to 34. 

Paris. Son of Priam, king of Troy. Is tending his father's sheep 
on Mt. Ida, when the three goddesses appear and call upon him 
to decide between them, 3. Goes to Sparta and persuades Helena 
to forsake her home and return with him to Troy, 6 and 7. Fight 
between Paris and Menelaiis, 26 to 29. Paris refuses to give up 
Helen to the Greeks, 39. He aims an arrow at Achilles, and 
kills him, 73. Paris is wounded by the arrow of Philoctetes, 81. 
He goes to Mt. Ida and asks Oenone to heal him, but she refuses, 
82. Death of Paris on Mt. Ida, 83. 

Patroclus. The dearest friend of Achilles, 52. Reports to Achilles 
the distress of the Greeks, 53 and 54. Achilles allows him to 
put on his armour and lead forth the Myrmidons to the battle,. 54 
and 5$. Death of Patroclus, 56 to 58. His burial, 65 and 66. 

Peleus. A king of Thessaly, married to Thetis, I and 2. He sends 
his son Achilles to join the Greek army, 11 and 12. 

Pelion^ Mt. The marriage between Peleus and Thetis is celebra- 
ted on, 2. 

Penelope. Daughter of Icarius, a Spartan noble, and wife of Ulysses^ 
5 and 9. 

Philoctetes. A Greek hero. He is bitten by a serpent, 78 ; and left 
behind at Lemnos by the Greeks, 79. Ulysses and Diomedes are 
sent to bring him to the Greek camp, 80. He objects to the pro- 
posal to get possession of Troy by craft, 86. 

Phoenix. The tutor of Achilles. He is sent to him by Agamemnon 
to make overtures of reconciliation, 43. 
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Pollux. Brother of Helen and of Castor, 4. {See * Myths of 
Hellas.') 

Priam, King of Troy. Father of fifty sons, the bravest of whom 
is Hector, 17. Gives his son Paris a ship in which to sail to 
Sparta, 6 ; witnesses the treaty made before the fight between 
Paris and Menelaiis, 27 ; mourns for his son Hector, 68 ; and 
ransoms his body from Achilles, 69 to 72. He is slain by 
Neoptolemus at the sacking of Troy, 92. 

Rhesus, King of Thrace. An ally of the Trojans, 48. He is 
surprised and slain by Ulysses and Diomedes, who carry off his 
milk-white horses, 49. 

Scyros. The country of King Lycomedes. ( * See M)rths of Hellas. *) 
Achilles is hidden on the island but is discovered by Ulysses, 10 
and II. Ulysses and Diomedes go to Scyros to fetch Neopto- 
lemus, 77. 

Sinon. Deceives the Trojans about the wooden horse, 88 ; signals 
to the Greeks to return from Tenedos, 91. 

Sparta, The country of Tyndareus, and the home of Helen, 4. 
Menelaiis marries her, and becomes king of Sparta, 5. Paris 
comes to Sparta and persuades Helen to flee with him, 6 and 7. 
Agamemnon comes to Sparta to comfort Menelaiis, 7» 

Telemachus, Son of Ulysses, 9. 

Tenedos, An island near Troy where the Greek fleet is hidden 
while the Trojans introduce the wooden horse into their city, 87. 

Thessaly, A country of Greece. The home of Peleus, i. 

Thetis, Daughter of the sea-god Nereus, I. She is married to 
Peleus, 2 ; hides her son Achilles in the island of Scyros, 10 ; 
begs Hephaestus to make a new suit of armour for Achilles in 
place of that lost by Patroclus, 59. After the death of Achilles, 
Thetis gives his armour and weapons to Agamemnon for the 
bravest of the chiefs, 74. 

Thracians, The subjects of King Rhesus, — allies of the Trojans. 
They are surprised by Ulysses and Diomedes, and many are 
killed, 49. 

Troy, The country of King Priam, and the home of Paris, 6. 
Paris persuades Helen to leave her home in Sparta, and return 
with him to Troy, 6 and 7. Menelaiis and Ulysses are sent to 
Troy to demand the surrender of Helen, 12. The Greek army 
arrives before Troy, 16. The city is sacked by the Greeks^ qi. 
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Tyndareus, King of Sparta and step-father of Helen, for whom 
he chooses Menelaiis as a husband, 4 and 5. 

Ulysses. Marries Penelope, daughter of Icarius, a Spartan noble, 
5. Is summoned to join the army of Agamemnon, 9 and 10 ; 
discovers Achilles disguised as a maiden in the island of Scyros, 
and invites him to join the army, 1 1 ; accompanies Menelaiis on 
an embassy to Troy, 12 ; is deemed one of the wisest of the Greek 
chiefs, 17. He helps Hector to measure out the ground for the 
fight between Paris and Menelaiis, 27 ; goes with Diomedes 
to spy in the Trojan camp, 45 to 50 ; is pronoimced to be the 
most worthy to receive the armour of Achilles, 74 ; goes with 
Diomedes to fetch Philoctetes from the island of Lemnos, 78 to 
80 ; suggests the building of the wooden horse, 85. 

Zeus. (The king of the gods, see * Myths of Hellas.*) Is called 
upon to witness the treaty between the Greeks and the Trojans, 
27. Is called upon by Hector to witness his promise to Dolon, 46. 
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OFXHTICDNS OB* TUBS I>I?/E!SS. 

* We expect that thousands of young readers will welcome this new 
presentnient of the beautiful legends of Greece. The Lempri^re of our 
youth was not scientific, and we fear not edifying, but it was certainly 
entertaining. Here we have again the entertainment, freed from its 
objectionable elements.' Spectator. 

* Any book is welcome which will increase the popularity of Greek 
myths among children, and Professor Witt has certainly chosen the 
right way to do this. He tells his story with directness, avoiding 
expansion and literary ornament of every kind, and he writes in a 
simple natural style which has been admirably preserved by the trans- 
lator. The language is quite within the comprehension of even young 
children, without ever seeming to condescend to them.' 

Saturday Review. 

* The book, though modest in appearance and appealing to an 
audience of children, is as complete a popular Dictionary of Mythology 
as could be desired. It is one which children, even of a very tenda^ 
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age, will infallibly delight in, but there is jiothing which disqualifies it 
from being read with pleasure and profit by learned classical scholars 
of riper years.' Daily Telegraph. 

' It is well suited for school and educational purposes, for which it 
will doubtless be in demand, and also as an introduction to a more 
careful and exhaustive study on the part of those who have not, when 
young, had the benefit of a classical education, and who are fain, 
though late, to repair the defect. Mr. Sidgwick is quite right when he 
says *' all children will get pleasure out of the stories, and that is much ; 
many children will, perhaps, get the elements of culture, and that is 
more ; and some may at once get pleasure, culture, and a little pre- 
paration for severer studies. '" British Quarterly Review. 

* We have no book which can compare with it in its uncompromising 
straightforward way of telling its stories, in its simplicity of plan, and 
in richness of detail. The familiarity of the author with- all the 
minute points of old Greek life, reveals itself on every page and adds 
a wonderful sense of reality to these stories ; nor is the sympathy, which 
belongs to no time or place, with all forms of joy or sorrow, less remark- 
ably displayed. The carefully compiled index, and the exhaustive 
accuracy of the book, place it far in front of any of the other books 
mentioned in the preface by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, even if we consider 
it merely as a book of reference." ' Journal of Education. 

* It places within the reach and comprehension of children a collec- 
tion of fascinating legends which are important elements in general 
culture, and which are indispensable for the further study of the Greek 

anguage and literature. It is sure to please many who have reached 
maturer years than those for whom the stories are intended. ' 
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— (Mrs.) French Bevolation, 178&-1796, is, 6d. 
Hale's Fall of the Stoarts, 2s, M, 

Johnson's Normans in Barope, 2s, 6d. 

Longman's Frederick the Qreat and the Seven Years' War, 2s, 6<l. 

Ludlow's War of American Independence, 2s, 6d. 

M'Carthy's Epoch of Beform, 1880-1850, 2s. M. 

Morris's Age of Qaeen Anne, 2s, M, ;. 

Seebohm's Protestant Berolation, 2s. 9d. 

Stabbe's Barly Flantagenets, 2s. Bd. 

Warbnrton's Sdward HI., 2«. 6<li 

FEoadeTB Bnglish in Ireland in the 18th Oentoiy. 8 vols, orown 8to. 18j. 

— History of England. Popular Edition. 12 Yds. orown 8yo. 8f . Bd, each. 

— Jnlfns Gsaear, a Sketch. 8yo. 16«. 

Gardiner's England from the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of the GiYil 
War. 10 vols, crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

— Outline of English History, B.C. 66-A.D. 1880. Fop. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

GrevHIe^ Journal of the Beigna of George IV. & William IV. 8 vols. 8vo. 9Ss. 

Ihne's History of Rome. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 17s. 

Leoky'B History of England. Vols. I. & n. 1700-1760. 8vo.86«. Vols. m. ft IV. 
1760-1780. 8vo. 36«. 

— History of European Morals. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 16«. 

' — — — Rationalism in Europe. 2«voIs. orown 8va 16i. 

Lewes's History of Philosophy. 2 vols. 8va Z2s, 
Longman's Lectures on the History of England. 8vo. 15s. 

— Life and Times of Edward m. 2 vols. 8vo. 38j. 
Macaulay's Complete Works. Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. 

— _ . Cabinet Edition. 16 vds. crown 8vo. £4. I6s. 

— History of England :— 

Student's Edition. 8 vols. or. 8vo. 12«. I Cabinet Edition. 8 vols, poet 8vo. 48i. 
People's Edition. 4 vols. or. 8vo. 16«. | library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo. £i. 

Macaulay's Critical and Historical Essays. Cheap Edition. Orown 8vo. 2<. 6d. 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. or. 8vo. 6«. I Cabinet Edition. 4 vols, post 8vo. 24f . 

People's Edition. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 8«. | Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 86«. 
May's Constitutional History of England, 1760-1870. 8 vols, orown 8vo. 18i. 

— i Democracy in Europe. 2 vols. 8vo. 92s. 
Merivale's Fall of the Roman RepubUc 12mo. 7s, Bd, 

— General History of Rome, b.o. 758— aj>. 476. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— History of the Romans under the Empire. 8 vols, post 8vo. 48«. 
Orsi's Recollections of the last Half -Century. Crown 8vo. 7s. M. 
Rawllnson's Ancient Egypt. 2 vols. 8vo. 68i. 

— Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy— The RftHwnfanfl. 8va 28i. 
Seebohm's English Village Community. Svo. Plates, 16s. 

— Oxford Reformers— Colet, Erasmus, & More. 8vo. 14f . 
Short* s History of the Church of England. Crown 8vo. 7s. Bd. 
Smith's Carthage and the Carthaginians. Crown 8vo. lOi. Bd, 
Taylor's Manual of the History of India. Crown 8vo. 7s. Bd, 
Trevelyan's Early History of Charles James Fox. Crown Svo. Bs, 
Walpole's History of Ibgland, 1816-1841. 3 vols. 8vo. £2. Us. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

Bagehot'B Blographloal Sfeadies. 1 voL Svo. 12«. 

Bain'i Biography of James MilL Crown 6vo, Portrait, 6s, 
— Oritioiam and BecoUections of J. 8. MilL Grown Svo. 2*. 6d. 

Oarlyle's Beminisoenoes, edited by J. A. S^roode. 2 vols, crown Svo. 18«. 
— (Mrs.) Letters and Memorials. 8 vols. Svo. Z6s. 

Oatee'B Dictionary of Omieral Biography. Medium Svo. S8«. 

Froade'B Thomas Oarlyle, 1795-1835. 8 vols. 8yo. with Portraits and Plates, 3!2«. 

Gleig's Life of the Dnke of Wellington. Grown Svo. 6«. 

Halliwell-Pbillipps's Outlines of Shakespeare's Life. Sto. 7s. 6d> 

Jarndd's Life of Napoleon the Third. 4 vols. Svo. £3. 18i. 

Leoky's Leaders of Public Opinion in Lreland. Grown Svo. 7i. 6d. 

Life (The) and Letteira of Lord Maoanlay. By his Nephew, Q. Otto TrevelyaQ, 

M.P. Popular Bditlon, 1 voL crown Svo. 6i. Cabinet Bdition, S yoIb. post 

8yo. 12«. Library Bdition, 2 vols. 870. 36«. 
Luther's Life, by E'dstlin. Translated from the German, with Illustrations. 
Marshman's Memoirs of Hayelock. Grown 870. Z*. 6d. 
Memoir of AugastuB De Morgan, By his Wife. Sto. 14s. 
Mendelssohn's Letten. Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 5<. each. 
Mill's (John Stuart) Autobiography. 870. 7j. 6(2. 
MoBley's Beminisoences of Oriel College. 2 70ls. crown 870. IBs, * 
Newman's Apologia pro Yit& Sn&. Grown 870. 6«. 
Qyerton's Lite bo. of William Law. 870. 15«. 
BkobelefE & the Sla7onio Cause. By 0. K. 870. Portrait, 14i. 
Southey's GorreBpondenoe with Caroline Bowlee. 870. Us, 
Bpedding's Letten and Lite of Frands Bacon. 7 7ols. 870. ^. 4i. 
BtephoDi'B BsBayB in BoolesiaBtioal Biography. Grown 870. 7s, Sd, 



MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

AmoB'B View of the Science of Jurisprudence. 870. 18s, 

— Fifty Years of the Bnglish Constitution, 1830-1880. Crown 870. 10«. 6d. 

— Prlxner of the Bnglish Constitution. Crown 870. Bs, 

Bacon's Bssays, with Annotations by Whately. 870. lOi. 6d. 
— Promus, edited by Mrs. H. Pott. 870. 16s, 
-~ Works, edited by Spedding. 7 7ols. 870. 78«. 6<i. 

Bagehot'B Economic Studies, edited by Hutton. 870. 10s. 6d, 
Bain's Logio, I>eductl7e and Induetl7e. Crown 870. 10s. 6d. 

Vast L Deduction, 4s, | Part n. Induction, $s. 6d, 
Bdland & lAng's Aristotle's Politics. Crown 870. 7i. 6d. 
Grant's Bthios of Aristotle ; Greek Text, EngUsh Notes. 3 7ols. 870. 92s. 
Ealisch's Path and Goal. 870. 12s, Bd, 

Leslie's EBsays in Political and Moral Philosophy. 870. 10s. 64, 
LewiB on Authority in Matters of Opinion. 870. 14s. 
Macaulay's Speeches corrected by Himself. Crown 870. Bs. 6d, 
Madeod'sBconomioal Philosophy. Vol. 1. 870. 15«. Vol. II. Part 1. 13«. 
Mm on B flprttia ntati7e GoTemment. Crown 870. is, 
— on Liberty. Crown 870. 1«. 4<l. 
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Mill's AmdyBlBof the FhenomenA of the Hmnan Mind. 2 yoLb. 8to. 28i. 

— DlanrtatioDB and Diaoosaions. 4 yola. 8yo. Ms. Sd, 

— BssajB on UnfletUed Qneetions of Politloal Eoonomy. 8vo. Bt, td, 

— Bxamination ot Hamilton's FhiloBq;>hy. 8yo. 18«. 

— Logic, BatiodnatiYe and Inductive. 2 Tola. Sro. 2S«. 

— Prindplea of Political Eoonomy. 2 vola. 8va 80«. 1 toL crown 8vo. 0«. 

— Subjection of Women. Grown Bro. Bs, 

— UtOitarlaniam. 970. 6i, 

Miller's (Mrs. Fenwick) Headings in Social Economy. Grown Svo. &s, 

Mtiller'B (Max) Ghipa from a German Wrarkshop. 4 vote. 8vo. 86«. 

— — Selected Essays on Language, Mythology, and BeligiOB. 2 vols. 
Grown 8vo. 16«. 

Bandars's Institutes of Justinian, vdth English Kotea. 8yo. 18«. 

Beth & Haldane's Philoaophical Essays. 8vo. 9i. 

Bwlubnme*a Picture Logic. Post8vo. S<. 

Thomaon'a Outline of Neceasazy Lawa of Thought. Grown 8yo.8«. 

Tocqueville's Democracy in America, translated by Beeve. 2 vols, crown Svo. 18i« 

Twisa'a Law of Nations in Time of War. Second Edition, 8vo. 21«. 

Whately'a Elementa of Logic. 8vo. lOs. 6d. Grown Svo. Is, M, 

— — — Bhetorio. Svo. 10#. 6d. Grown Svo. it, 6d. 

— Bngliah Synonymea. Fcp. Svo. 8f. 

WiUiama'a Nicomachean Bthica of AriatoUe translated. Grown Sva 7s, <d. 

ZeUer'B Socratea and the Socratio Schoola. Grown Svo. 10#. 6d. 

— Stofca, Epicureans, and Sceptioa. Grown Svo. 154. 

— Plato and the Older Academy. Grown Svo. 1S«. 

— Pre-Sooratio Schoola. 2 vola. crown Svo. 30s, 

MISCELLANEOUS AND CRITICAL WORKS. 

Amold'a (Dr. Thomaa) Miacellaneoua Worka. Svo. 7s, td, 

— (T.) Manual of Engliah literature. Grown Svo. 7s, Bd, 
^ English Poetry and Prose. Grown Svo. (U. 

Bain'a EmotionB and the Will. Svo. 1S«. 

— Mental and Moral Sciencei Grown Svo. 10«. 6(2. 

— Senses and the Intellect. Svo. 16s, * 
Beaconsfield (Lord), The Wit and Wisdom of. Grown Svo. 3s. €d. 

Becker's Charides and GcMus, by Metcalfe. Post Svo. 7s, Bd, each. 
Blackley's German and English Dictionary. Poet Svo. 7s, Bd. 
Gontansean'a Practical French & English Dictionary. Post Svo. 7s. Bd, 

— Pocket French and English Dictionary. Square ISmo. 8«. Bd, 
Farrar's Language and Languages. Crown Svo. Bs, 

Fronde's Short Studies on QneX Subjects. 4 vols, crown Svo. 24j. 
Hobart's Medical Language of St. Luke. Svo. IBs, 
Hume's Essays, edited by Green ft Oroee. 2 vols. Svo. 2S«. 

— Treatise on Human Nature, edited \xy Green & Grose. 2 vols. Svo. 28«. 
Latham's Handbook of the English Language. Grown Svo. Bs. 

Liddell & Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 4to. 8S«. 

— Abridged Greek-EngUsh Lexicon. Square 12mo. 7s, Bd, 

Longman's Pocket German and English Dictionary. ISmo. U, 

Maoanlay'a Miscellaneous Writings. 2 vols. Svo. 21«. 1 voL crown Svo. 4i» Bd, 

— Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches. Crown Svo. Bs, 

-~ Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, Laya of Ancient Boime, in. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols, crown Svo. 34j, 
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Kahaib^i GUagloal Greek Literature. Grown 8yo. Vol. I. the Poets, 7i. 64. 
VoL n. the Prose Writers, 7s, 6<e. 

Mlllard'l Oramxnar of Elocution. Fop. 8yo. 8«. Bd, 

Kflnn*! Country Pleasures. Orown Syo. 6«. 

MlUler^ (Max) Lectures on the Science of Language. S vols, crown Sya 16«. 

— — Lectures on dia. 8yo. I2s. 6d. 
Owen's Byenings with the Skeptics. 2 ybls. Syo. 8S«. 

Blob's DIottonary of Boman and Greek Antiquities. Orown 8yo. 7t. M, 
KoBBOfu Bolipee at Faith. Fop. 8yo. 6i, 

— Defenoe of the Edipse of Faith Fop. 8yo. Ss, 6i. 

Rogotfli Thflsanms of Bngllsh Words and Phrases. Orown 8yo. lOi. 6d. 

SeleotiODS from the Writings of Lord Maoaulay. Orown 8yo. Bi. 

Stmooz's Latin Literatnre. 3 yols. 8yo. 82«. 

White It Riddle's Large Latin-English Dictionaiy. 4to. 21«. 

White's Oonoise Latin-English Dictionary. Boyal 8yo. 12«. 

— Junior Stndent^s Lat.-Bng. and Bng.-Lat. Dictionary. Square 13mo. 13«. 

a_--.4..i_ r The English-Latin Dictionary, 6t, Bd, 
f'^Vunxaj I rnjg Latin-English Dictionary, It, 6d. 

Wilson's Studies of Modem Mind &o, 8yo. 12«. 

Wit and Wisdom of the Bey. Sydney Smith, Orown 8yo. U. 6d, 

Witt* s Myths of Hellas, translated by F. M. Younghusband. Orown 8yo. ds, 6i. 

ToQge's English-Greek Lexicon. Square 12mo. Si, Bd, 4to. 21«. 

The BsBBys and Oontribntions of A. E. H. B. Orown 8yo. 

Autumn Holidays of a Oountry Parson. 3«. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. Zs. 6d. 

Oommon-plaoe PhUoeopher in Town and Oountry. Zt. 64. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. Zt. Zd, 

Critical Basays of a Oountry Parson. Zt. Zd. 

Grayer Thocghts of a Oountry Parson. Three Series, Zt. Zd. each. 

Landscapes, Ohurches, and Moralities. Zt, Zd. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Zt, Zd, Lessons of Middle Age. Zt. Zd, 

Our Little Life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic. Zt. Zd, 

Present-day Thoughts. Zt, Zd. 

Beoreations of a Oountry Parson. Three Series, Zt, Zd, each. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. Zt. Zd. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Ohuroh of a Uniyersity City. Zs, Zd, 

GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY &c. 

Freeman's Historical Geography of Europe. 2 yols. 8yo. Zlt, Zd. 

Herschd's OntUnes of Astronomy. Square orown 8yo. 12«. 

Keith Johnston's Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer. 8yo. 42«. 

Merrifield'a Treatifte on Navigation. Orown 8vo. 6*. 

Neisou's Work on the Moon. Medium 8yo. Zlt, Zd, 

Proctor's Essays on Astronomy. 8yo. 12t, Proctor's Moon. Orown Svo. lOi. Zd, 

— Luger Star Atlas. Folio, IZt, or Maps only, I2t. Zd, 

— X New Star Atlas. Orown 8yo. St. Orbs Around Us. Orown 8yo. It. Zd. 

— Otiier Worlds than Ours. Grown 8yo. lOt. Zd, 

— Sun. Orown 8yo. 14s. Universe of Stars. 8vo. lOt. Zd. 

— Transits of Venus, 8yo. St. Zd, Studies of Venus-Transits, 8yo. Zt. 
Smith's Air and Bain. Svo. 24«. 

The Public Schools Atlas of Andent Geography. Imperial 8yo. 7t. Zd, 
The Publio Schools Atlas of Modem Geography. Lnperial 8vo. 6t, 
Webb's Odestial Objects for Common Telescopes. Orown 8yo. 9t. 
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NATURAL HISTORY & POPULAR SOIENOE 

Arnot^i ElementB of Physios or Katnnl Ffaflosopliy. Grown 8vo. 1S«. Bd, 

BrandeTs Dictionary of Boienoe, Literature, and Art. 8 vols, meditun Svo. 68<. 

Deoalsne and Le Bfaoaf s General System of Botany. Imperial 8to. Sit. Bd, 

Dixon's Bnral Bird Life. Grown Svo. UlnstrationB, 6s, 

Edmonds's Elementary Botany. Fcp. 8to. 2«. 

Evans's Bronze Lnplements of Great Britain. 8to. 25«. 

Ganot's Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large orown 8vo. Us, 

— Natural Philosophy, ^y AtUnson. Grown 8yo. 7s. Bd, 
Gkiodeve's Elements of Mechanism. Grown 8yo. B*. 

— rrinciples of Mechanics. Crown 8vo. 6*. 
Grove's Gorrdation of Physical Forces. 8vo. 16s, 

Hartwig's Aerial World. 8vo. lOi. Gd, Polar World. 8vo. 10«. Bd. 

— Sea and its Living Wonders. 8vo. IOj. Bd, 

— Subterranean World. 8vo. 10s. Bd. Tropical World. 8vo. 10«. Bd. 
Hanghton's Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. 16s» 

Beer's PrimsBval World of Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. 13s, 
Helmholtz's Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 8 vols. or. 8vo. 7s. Bd. each. 
Hnllah's Lectures on the History of Modem Music 8vo. Ss. Bd, 

— Transition Period of Musical Histon . 8vo. 10*. Bd, 
EeUer's Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, by Lee. 2 vds. royal 8vo. 42j. 
Lloyd's Treatise on Magnetism. 8vo. lOi. Bd, 

Loudon's EnoyolopsBdia of Plants. 8vo. 4Ss, 

Lnbbodc on the Origin of Oftvilisation & Primitive Oordftion of Man. Svo. 18i. 

Maoalister's Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals. 8to. 10<. Sd. 

Niools' Puzzle of Life. Grown 8vo. 8s. Bd. 

Owen's Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate AntmiJii. t TOb. 
8vo. 78i. Bd. 

— Experimental Physiology. Grown 8vo. 6s, 

Proctor's Light Soienoe for Leisure Hours. 8 Series, crown 8vo. 7s. Bd, eaoh. 

Bivers's Orchard House. Sixteenth Edition. Grown 8vo. fi«. 

— Eose Amateur's Guide. Fcp. 8vo. is, Bd. 

Stanley's Familiar History of British Bhids. Grown 8vo. Bs. 

Text-Books of Sdeuce, Mechanical and Physical. 
Abney's Photography, Bs, Bd, 
Andersen's (Sir Jolm) Strength of Materials, Zs, Bd, 
Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, Ss. Bd, 
Ball's Astronomy, Ss, 
Barry*B Railway Appliances, Ss. Bd. 
Bauerman's Systematic Mineralogy, Bs, 
Bloxara & Huntington's Metals, 5j. 
Glazebrook's Physical Optics, 6*. 
Gore's Electro-Metallurgy, Bs. 
Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry, Ss. Bd, 
Jenldn's Electricity and Magnetism, Ss, Bd, 
Maxwell's Theory of Heat, Ss, Bd. 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, Ss, Bd. 
Miller's Inorgajiic Chemistry, Ss. Bd. 
PreeoG JU Sivewright's Telegraphy, Ss. Bd. 
Eutley's Study of Bocks, is. Bd, 
EUielley's Workshop AppUanoes, Ss. Bd. [CorUinvsd on page 7. 
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Text-Books of Sdenoe, Mechanical and TYrytAoal^ continued. 

Thomfili Strnctoral and Phygiologloal Botany, 6«. 
Thorpe*B Quantitative Cbemical Amdysis, U. Bd, 
Thorpe It Mnir's Qoalitatiye AnalysiB, is, Bd. 
TQden*8 Ohemloal Philosophy, Si. Bd, 
Unwin'g Machine Design, 6<. 
Watson's Plane and SoUd Geometry, 8«. 9d, 

Tyndall's Floating Matter of the Air. Grown Svo. 7s. Bd. 

— Fragments of Science. S vols, post 8to. 16«. 
-> Heat a Mode of Motion. Grown 8vo. 12s, 

— Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Grown Svo. Is, sewed. Is. Bd, doth, 

— Notes of Lectures on Light. Grown Svo. Is. sewed, Is. Bd. doth. 

— Lectures on Light ddivraed in America. Grown Svo. 7s. Bd, 

— Lessons in Blectridty. Grown Svo. 2s, Bd, 

— Sound, with Fronti^iece & 208 Woodcuts. Grown Svo. 10s. Bd, 

Van Gotta on Books, t^ Lawrenoe. Post Svo. 14«. 
Wood's Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. Svo. lOj. Bd, 

— Gommon British Insects. Grown Svo. 3s, Bd. 

— Homes Without Hands. Svo. 10s, Bd. Inseota Abroad. Svo. lOi 6d. 

— Insects at Home. With 700 Illustrations. Svo. lOi. Bd. 

— Out of Doors. Grown Svo. 6s, 

— Strange Dwellings. Grown Svo. 6s, Sunbeam Edition, 4to. Bd. 

CHEMISTRY & PHYSIOLOGY. 

Bnokton's Health in the House, Lectures on Blementaiy Physiology. Or. Svo. 2s. 

Jago's Inorganic Ghemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Fop. Svo. 2s, 

Miller's Elements of Ghemistry, Theoretical and PracticaL 8 yds. Svo. Part I. 
Ohemlcal Physics, IBs. Part n. Inorganic Ghemistry, S4f . Fart III. Organic 
Ghemistry, price Sis, B4, 

B«ynddi's Bzfeximental Gheinistry. Fop. Svo. I Part' I. Is, Bd. Part n. 2s, Bd* 

Thndiohnrn's Annals of Ghemioal Medicine. Vols. I. & n. Svo. 14i. each. 

TUden'B Fraotioal Ghemistry. Fop. Svo. 1<. Bd, 

WattB's Diotionaxy of Ghemistry. 9 vds. medium Svo. £16. 2s, Bd. 

THE FINE ARTS &' ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 

Dieaser's Arts and Art Industries of Japan.; Square crown Svo. dls. Bd. 

Bastlake's Notes on the Brera Gallery, Milan. Grown Svo. 6s. 
— Notes on the Louvre G^allery, Paris. Grown Svo. 7s, Bd, 

Hulme's Art-Instruction in England. Fcp. Svo. Zs, Bd, 

Jameson's Sacred and L^endary Art. 6 vols, square crown Svo. 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s, 

— — — Monastic OrdecB. 1 vol. 21s, 

. ^ ^ Saints and Martyrs. S vols. 31s. Bd. 

— — — Saviour. Gompleted by Lady Eaatlake. 2vols. 4Si. 

Longman's Three Gathedrals Dedicated to St. Paul. Square crown Svo. 21 s. 

Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Bome, illustrated by Scharf. Fcp. 4to. 10s, Bd. 

The same, with Ivry and the Armada, illustrated by Weguelin. Grown Svo. Bs, 

Mactarreu'8 Lectures on Harmony. Svo. lis, 

Moore's Irish Melodies. With 161 Plates by D. Madise, B JL Snper-royal Svo. 21s, 

— Lalla Eookh, illustrated by Tennid. Square crown Svo. 10«. Bd, 

New Testament (The) illustrated with Woodcuts from Paintings by the Great 
Masters, chiefly of the Eturly Italian School. 4to. 2\s. 

Perry en Greek and Boman Sculpture. With SSO IllustrationB engraved on 
Wood. Square crown Svo. 31s, Bd, 
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The Alpine dnb Map of Switeerland. In Four Sheets. 43$, 
Three in Norwaj. By Two of Them. Grown 8to. Ulnstratians, C«. 
Weld'B Saor^ Palmlanda. Grown 8yo. lOt, id, 

WORKS OF FIOTION. 

Arden. By A. Mary F. Bobinson. 2 yols. crown 8vo. 1S4. 

Ant Csbsax Aut Nihil. By the Coantess von Bothmer. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 21s, 

Because of the Angels. By M. Hope. S vols, crown 8to. 12«. 

Braboume's (Lord) Uiggledy-Piggledy. Grown 8vo. U. Hd, 

— — Whispers from Fairy heuid. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

In the Olden Time. By the Author of * Mademoiselle Mori.* Grown 8vo. Qs. 
Messer Agnolo's Householdi By Leader Scott. Grown 8vo. 6«.' 
Thicker than Water. By James Payn. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 2ls, 
Under Sunny Skies. By the Author of • Bobert Forrester.' 2 vols. 12s. 
Gabinet Bdition of Novels and Talea by the Barl of Beaoonafield, K.Q. U vols. 

crown 8vo. price 9s, each. 
Gabinet Bdition of Stories and Tales by Miss SewelL Crown Svo. doth extra, 

gilt edges, price ts. 6d. each :— 



Amy Herbert Gleve Hall. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
Bxperience of l2le. 
Gtercmde. Ivors. 



A Glimpse of the World. 
Katharine Ashton. 
Laneton Farsonage. 
Margaret PerdveuL XTrsnla. 



Novels and Tales by the Earl of Beaoousfield, K.G. Hnghenden Bdition, witb 2 
Portraits on Steel and 11 Vignettes on Wood. 11 vols, crown 8va £2. 2s. 



Lothair. Goningsby. 

Sybil. Tancred. 

Veuetla. Henrietta Temple. 



Gontarini Fteming. 
Alroy, Ldon, &o. 
The Yoong Dnke, fta 



Vivian Grey. Enc^piion. 
The Modem Novelist's Library. Each Work in crown 8vo. A Slngls Volume, 
complete in itself, price 2«. boards, ca2s,Bd, doth :— 



By the Earl of Beaoongfidd, E.G. 
Lothair. Goningsby. 
SybiL Tancred. 
Venetia. Henrietta Temple. 
Gontarini Fleming. 
Alroy, Ldon, &o. 
The Young Dnke, &o. 
Vivian Grey. Endymion. 

By Anthony Trollope. 
Barohester Towers. 
The Warden. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 

In Trust, the Story of a Lady 
and her Lover. 

By Bret Harte. 

In the Carquincz Woods. 



By Major Whyte-Mdyffle. 
Dj^by Grand. 
General Bounce. 
Kate Goventry. 
The Gladiators. 
Good for Nothing. 
Hohnby House. 
The Interpreter. 
The Queen's Maries. 

By Various Writers. 
The Atelier dn Lys. 
Atherstone Priory. 
The Burgomaster's Family. 
Elsa and her Vulture. 
Mademdsdle KorL 
The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 
Unawares. 



Novels and Tales of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Modem Novelist's library 
Edition, complete in 11 vels. crown 8vo. price £1. 13s, doth extra. 



POETRY & THE DRAMA. 

Baile3r's Festus, a Poem. Grown 8vo. 12s, Bd, 

Bowdler's Family EDiakspeare. Medium 8vo. lis, 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21«. 

Gayley*s Iliad of Homer, Homometrically translated. 8va 12s, M, 



London^ LONGMANS & GO. 



General Listi of Hew Works. 11 



Ooolngton'B JBndd of Virgil, translated Into English Verse. Grown Svo. Ai. 

— Preee Translation of Virgil's Poems. Grown 8vo. 9s. 
Qoetlie'l Faust, translated by Birds. Large crown 8yo. 13«. 6d, 

— — translated by Webb. 8to. 18«. 6d. 

— — edited by Selas. Grown Sto. 6s, 
Ingdow's Poems. Kew Edition. 2 vols, f cp. 8to. 12s, 
Maoanlay's Lays of Ancient Borne, with Ivry and the Armada. 16mo. Zs, Sd, 
The same, Cheap Edition, fcp. 8yo. Is, sewed, Is. Bd, doth, is, Bd, doth extra. 
Moore's Poetical Works, Shamrock Edition, crown 870. 3«. Bd, 

Boathey'B Poetical Works. Medium Syo. lis. 

RURAL SPORTS, HORSE Sc CATTLE MANAGEMENT, &c. 

Dead Shot (The), by Marksman. Grown Syo. lOi. Bd, 

VitEwygram's Horses and Stables. 8yo. 10s. Bd. 

Frands's Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post 8vo. 16s, 

HorseB and Beads. By Free-Lance. Grown 8vo. Bs, 

Hewitt's Visits to Bemarkable Places. Grown Syo. 7s. Bd, 

IHOm'b Horse's Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8vo. I2s, Bd, 

— Plain Treatise on H<n:se-Shoeing. Post 8yo. 2s, Bd, 

— Stabtes and StaUe-Fittings. Imperial 8yo. 16s, 

— Bemarks on Horses' Teeth. Post 8yo. Is. Bd. ^ 
Milner's Gountiy Pleasures. Grown 8yo. Bs, 

Nerlle^B Hmrses and Biding. Grown 8yo. Bs, 

Bonalda's Fly-Fisher's Entomdogy. 8yo. lis, 

Bted'8 Diseases of the Oz, a Manual of Boylne Pathology. 8yo. 16s, 

IJjbondienge's Dog in Health and Disease. Square orown 8yo. 7s, Bd. 

— Greyhound. Square crown 8yo. 15«. 
Wiloodka's Sea-Fisherman. Post 8yo. 12s, Bd. 
Tonatt's Work on the Dog. 8yo. Bs. 

— — — — Horse. 8yo. 7s, Bd. 

WORKS OF UTILITY & GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Acton's Modem Gookery for Prlyate Families. Fop. 8yo. is. Bd. 

Black's Practical Treatise on Brewing. 8yo. 10s, Bd. 

Bnokton's Food and Home Gookery. Grown 8yo. 2s, Bd. 

Boll on the Maternal Management of Ghildren. Fcp. 8yo. Is. Bd, 

BnlTs Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health during the Period of 

Pregnanoy and in the Lying-in Boom. Fcp. 8yo. Is, Bd. 
Burton's (Mrs.) My Home Farm. Crown Svo. ds. Gd. 
Oampbell-Walker's Gorrect Gard, or How to Play at Whist. Fcp. Svo. 2s. Bd. 
Johnson's (W. & J. H.) Patentee's Manual. Fourth Edition. 870. lOs, Bd, 
Longman's Ghess Openings. Fop. Syo. 2s. Bd, 
Madeod'i Eoomnnics for Beginners. Small crown 8yo. is, Bd, 

— Elements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Grown 8yo. 6s, 

— Blementa of Economics, i yds. small orown Syo. Vol. L 7j. Bd* 

— Theory and Practice of Banking. 2 yds. Syo. Vol. 1. 12«. 
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srOoUoch'B Dtetionaiy of Gommaroe and Cksmmerdol Navigation. 8vo. eUs. 
BCaander's Biographiul Treasoiy. Fop. 8to. Bt, 
— • Historical Treasniy. Fop. 8\ro. 6t. 

— Scientiflc and Literary Treasory. Fop. 8to. 9s, 

— > Treasory of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayxe. Fop. 8vo. St. 

-" Ireasory of Botany, edited by Llndley It Moore. Two Farts, lit, 

— TraaBory of Geogzaphy. Fop. Svo. 6s, 

— Treasozy of Knowledge and library of Beferenoe. Fop. Svo. Bs, 

— Tzeosozy of Natoral History. Fop. Svo. 6s, 

Fewtner's Gompzehenslve Speolfler ; Bnildlng-ArtifloerB' Work. Grown Svo. 64. 
Pole^s Theory of the Modem Scientiflc Game of Whist. Fq[>. Svo. 2t. 64. 
Qoain's Dictionary of Medicine. Medium Svo. Zlx, 6d. or in 2 vols. 34s. 
Beeve's Cookery and Hoaaekeeping. Grown Svo. Is, 6d, 
BooWb Farm Valuer. Grown Svo. 6s, 

— Bents and PozohaseB. Grown Svo. 6s. 
Smith's Handbook for Midwives. Grown Svo. £«. 

The Cabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Laws of Bngland. Fop. Svo. 9i. 
Ville on Artificial Manures, by Orookes. Svo. 21s, 
WUlioh's Popular Tables, by Marriott. Grpwn Svo. 10s, 

MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. 

HoIIah's Method of Teaching Singing. Grown Svo. 2«. 6dL 

Sxercises and Figures in the same. Grown Svo. Is. sewed, <xU,2d, limp doth ; 
or i Parts, 6d. each sewed, or Sd. each limp olotli. 

Large Sheets, containing the 'Bxerdses and Figures in Hollah's Method,' ia 
Two Parcels of Bight, price 6s, each. 

Ohromatio Soale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet. Is. 6d, 

Oard of Ghromatio Scale. Id. 

Grammar of Musical Harmony. Boyal Svo. price 8«. sewed and 4«.6d.cdoth; or 

in 3 Farts, each Is. 6d, 
Exercises to Grammar of Mnsioal Harmony. Is, 
Grammar of Gounterpoint. Fart L super-royal Svo. is. 6d, 
Wilhem's Manual of Singing. Parts L & n. 2s. 6d. or together, 6«. 
Bzerdses and Figures oontalned in Parts L and n. of Wilhem's Manual. Books 

L & n. each Sd. 
Large Sheets, Ncs. 1 to S, containing the Figures in Part L of Wilhem's Manual, 

in a Parcel, 6s. 
Large Sheets, Nos. 9 to 40, oontaining the Bsardses in Part L of Wilhem's 

Manual, in Four Parcels of Bight Nos. each, per Parcel, 6s, . 

Large Sheets, Nos. 41 to 63, oontaining the Figures in Part n. in a Parcel. 9s, 

Hymns for the Young, set to Music Boyal Svo. Sd. sewed, or Is, 6d, doth. 

Infant School Songs. 6d. 

Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Grown Svo. 6d. 

Old Bnglish Songs for Schools, Harmonised. 6d, 

Budimeuts of Musical Grammar. Boyal Svo. ds. 

School Songs for 3 and 8 Vdoes. 3 Books, Svo. each 6d. 

A Short Treatise on the Stave. 2s, 

Lectures on the History of Modem Music. Svo. 9s, 6d. 

Lectures on the Transition Period of Musical History. Svo. lOs, 6d. 
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